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ae OYS, this will be a good time 
B to walk the town lines,’’ the 
old squire said to us at the 
breakfast table that morning. ‘‘I think 
I shall let you do it this spring—and 
have the fee,’’ he added, laughing. 

The old gentleman was one of the 
selectmen of the town. An old law or 
municipal regulation required that 
one or more of the selectmen should 
walk the town lines — follow round 
the town boundaries on foot—once a 

. year, to see that the people of adjoin- 
ing towns, or others, were not tres- 
passing. The practice of walking the 
town lines is now almost or quite ob- 
solete, but it was a needed precaution 
when inhabitants were few and when 
the thirty-six square miles of a town- 
ship consisted mostly of forest. At 
the time of my story the southern 
half of our town was already taken 
up in farms, but the northern part 
was still in forest lots. The selectmen 
usually walked the north lines only. 

When the state domain, almost all 
dense forest, was first surveyed, the 
land was laid off in ranges, so-called, 
and tiers of lots. The various grants 
of land to persons for public services 
were also surveyed in a similar man- 
ner and the corners and lines estab- 
lished by means of stakes and stones 
and of blazed trees. If a large rock 
happened to lie at the corner of a 
range or lot, the surveyor sometimes 
marked it with a drill. Such rocks 
made the best corners. 

Usually the four corners of the 
town were established by means of 
low, square granite posts, set in the 
earth and with the initial letter of 
the township cut in it with a drill. 

As if it were yesterday I remem- 
ber that sharp, cold April morning. 
Hard-frozen snow a foot deep still 
covered the cleared land, and in the 
woods it was much deeper. The first 
heavy rainstorm of spring had come 
two days before, but it had cleared off 
cold and windy the preceding evening, 
with snow squalls and zero weather 
again. Nevertheless, Addison and I 
were delighted at the old squire’s pro- 
posal, especially since the old gentle- 
man had hinted that we could have 
the fee, which was usually four dollars 
when two of the selectmen walked the 
lines and were out all day. 

‘*Go to the northeast corner of the 
town first,’’ the old squire said. ‘‘The 
corner post is three miles and a half 
from here ; you will find it in the cleared 
land a hundred rods northeast of the 
barn on the Jotham Silver place. Start 
from there and go due west till you 
reach the wood lot on the Silver farm. 
There the blazed trees begin, and you 
will have to go from one to another. It 
is forest nearly all the way after that 
for six miles, till you come to the north- 
west town corner. 

‘*You can take my compass if you 
like,’’? the old squire added. ‘‘But it 
will not be of much use to you, for it 
will be easier to follow the blazed trees 


with you and renew the old blazes on 
the trees.’’ He apparently felt some 
misgivings that we might get lost, for 
he added, ‘‘If you want to ask Thomas 
to go with you, you may.”’ 

Thomas Edwards, who lived on a 
neighboring farm, was more accustomed 
to being in the woods than either of us; 
but Addison hesitated about inviting 
him, for of course if he went we should 
have to divide the fee with him. How- 
ever, the old squire seemed to wish to 
have him go with us, and at last, 
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IT WAS AN UNLUCKY ACTION. THE WHOLE BRIDGE SUDDENLY 
COLLAPSED UNDER HIM 


WHEN WE WALKED 
THE TOWN LINES 


Oy C. A. Stephens 


while Theodora was putting up a substantial | snowdrift, seven or eight feet deep, had lodged 


luncheon for us, Ellen ran over to carry the in- | 


vitation to Tom. He was willing enough to go 
and came back with her, carrying his shotgun. 

‘*Tt will be a long jaunt, ’’ the old gentleman 
said as we started off. ‘‘But if you move on 
briskly and don’t stop by the way, you can 
get back before dark. ’’ 

The snow crust was so hard and the walking 
so good that we struck directly across the 
fields and pastures to the northeast and within 
an hour reached the town corner on the Silver 
farm. At that point our tramp along the north 
line of the town began, and we went from one 
blazed tree to another and freshened the blazes. 


in the brook ; and the recent freshet had merely 
cut a channel beneath it, leaving a frozen arch 
that spanned the torrent. 

‘* Don’t do it!’’ Addison shouted to him. 
“It will fall with you!’’ 

But, extending one foot slowly ahead of the 
other, Tom safely crossed to the other side. 

‘*Come on!’’ he shouted. ‘‘It will hold. ’’ 

Addison, however, held back. The bridge 
looked dangerous; if it broke down, whoever 
was on it would be thrown into the water and 
carried downstream in the icy torrent. 

‘*Oh, it’s strong enough!’’ Tom exclaimed. 
‘*That will hold all right.’’ And to show how 





We went on rapidly, crossed Hedgehog Ridge | firm it was, he came part way back across the 
and descended to Stoss Pond, which the town | frozen arch and stood still. 


line crossed obliquely. We had expected to cross 


~ It was an unlucky. action. The whole bridge 


the pond on the ice; but the recent great rain- | suddenly collapsed under him, and down 
storm and thaw had flooded the ice to a depth | | went Tom with it into the rushing water, 
of six or eight inches. New ice was already which whirled him along toward a jam of ice 


forming, but it would not quite bear our weight, 


jane drift stuff twenty or thirty yards below. 


and we had to make a detour of a mile through | By flinging his arms across one of those great 


swamps round the south end of the pond and 
pick up the line again on the opposite shore. 
Stoss Pond Mountain then confronted ns, 


| and it was almost noon when we neared Wild 
or corner stakes. Take our lightest axe | 


Brook; we heard it roaring as we approached 
and feared that we should find it very high. 


cakes of hard-frozen snow he managed to keep 


his head up; and he shouted lustily for us to 
help him. He bumped against the jam and 
hung there, fighting with both arms to keep 
from being carried under it. 

| Addison, who had the axe, ran down the 


‘*We may have to fell a tree over it to get | bank and with a few strokes cut a moosewood 


across,’’ Addison said. 


| sapling, which we thrust out to Tom. He 


So it seemed, for upon emerging on the bank | caught hold of it, and then, by pulling hard, 
we saw a yellow torrent twenty feet or more | we hauled him to the bank and helped him out. 
wide and four or five feet deep rushing tumul- | 


tuously down the rocky channel. 


him at a bend where the opposite bank was | 


high. He was in the act of crossing cautiously 
on a snow bridge. During the winter a great 


Oh, but wasn’t he a wet boy, and didn’t his 


| teeth chatter! In fact, all three of us were 

Tom, however, who had come out on the | wet, for, in our excitement, Addison and I had 
bank a little way below, sheuted to us, above | gone in knee-deep, and the water had splashed 
the roar, to come that way, and we rejoined | over us. In that bitter cold wind we felt it 


| 
| 


keenly. Tom was nearly torpid ; he seemed un- 
able to speak, and we could hardly make him 
take a step. His face and hands were blue. 
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‘* What shall we do with him?’’ 
Addison whispered to me in alarm. 
‘* It’s five miles home. I’m afraid 
he’!! freeze. ’’ 

We then thought of the old squire’s 
logging camp on Papoose Pond, the 
outlet of which entered Wild Brook 
about half a mile above where we 
had tried to cross it. We knew that 
there was a cvoking stove in the 
camp and decided that our best plan 
was to take Tom there and dry his 
clothes. Getting him between us, we 
tried to make him run, but he seemed 
unable to move his feet. 

’ ** Run, run, Tom!’’ we shouted 

to him. ‘‘Run, or you’ll freeze !’’ 

He seemed not to hear or care. In 
our desperation we slapped him and 
dragged him along between us. 
Finally his legs moved a little; and 
he began to step. 

‘*Run, run with us!’’ Addison kept 
urging. 

At last we got him going, although 
he shook so hard that he shook us 
with him. The exertion did him good. 
We hustled him along and, following 
the brook, came presently to a dis- 
used lumber road that led to the log- 
ging camp in the woods a few hundred 
yards from the shore of the pond. All 
three of us were panting hard when 
we reached it, but our wet clothes 
were frozen stiff. 

We rushed Tom into the camp and, 
finding matches on a shelf behind the 
stovepipe, kindled a fire of such dry 
stuff as we found at hand. Then, as 
the place warmed up, we pulled off 
Tom’s frozen outer coat and waist- 
coat, got the water out of his boots, 
and set him behind the stove. 

Still he shook and could speak only 
with difficulty. We kept a hot fire 
and finally boiled water in a kettle 
and, gathering wintergreen leaves 
from a knoll outside the camp, made 
a hot tea for him. 

At last we put him into the bunk and 
covered him as best we could with our 
own coats, which we did not miss, 
since the camp was now as hot as an 
oven. For more than an hour longer, 
however, his tremors continued in spite 
of the heat. Addison and I took turns 
rushing outside to cut wood from dry 
spruces to keep the stove. hot. A little 
later, as I came in with an armful, I 
found Addison watching Tom. 

**Sh!’’ he said. ‘‘He’s asleep.’’ 

The afternoon was waning; a cold, 
windy night was coming on. 

‘*What shall we do?’’ Addison whis- 
pered in perplexity. ‘‘I don’t believe 
we ought to take him out; his clothes 
aren’t dry yet. We shall have to stay 
here all night with him.’’ 

‘*But what will the folks at home 
think ?’”’ I exclaimed. 

‘*Of course they will worry about 
us,’’ Addison replied gloomily. ‘‘ But 
I’m afraid Tom will get his death of 
cold if we take him out. We ought to 
keep him warm.”’ 

Our own wet clothes had dried by 
that time, and, feeling hungry, we ate 


'a part of our luncheon. Night came 


on with snow squalls; the wind roared 
in the forest. It was so bleak that we 
gave up all idea of going home; and, 
after bringing in ten or a dozen arm- 
fuls of wood, we settled down to spend 
the night there. Still Tom slept, but 
he breathed easier and had ceased to 
shiver. Suddenly he sat up and cried, 
**Help!”’ 

‘*Don’t you know where you are?’”’ 
Addison asked. ‘‘Stil] dreaming ?’’ 

He stared round in the feeble light. 
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‘‘Oh, yes!’’ he said and laughed. ‘‘It’s the 
id camp. I tumbled into the brook. But what 
inakes it so dark ?’’ 

‘It’s night. You have been asleep two or 
three hours. We shall have to stay here till 
morning. ’’ 


On account of the severity of the weather 
both families had been much alarmed when 
we failed to come home the night before. 
Making an early start that morning, Mr. Ed- 
wards and the old squire had driven to the 
Silver farm and, leaving their team there, 
had followed the town line in search of us. On 





‘¢ With nothing to eat?’’ Tom exclaimed. 
‘I’m hungry!’’ 

In his haste to set off from home with Ellen 
he had neglected to take any luncheon. We 
divided with him what we had left; and he 
ate hungrily. 

While he was eating, we heard a sound of 
squalling, indistinct above the roar of the wind 
in the woods. 

** Bobeat!’’ Tom exclaimed. Then he added, 
‘*But it sounds-more like an old gander.”’ 

‘*May be a flock of wild geese passing over,’’ 
Addison said. ‘‘They sometimes fly by night. ”’ 

‘* Not on such a cold night in such a 
wind,’’ Tom replied. 

Soon we heard the same sounds again. 

‘+'That’s an old gander, sure,’’ Tom admitted. 

‘*Seems te come from the same place,’’ 
Addison remarked. ‘‘Out on Papoose Pond, 
I guess. ’’ 

‘Ves, sireel’’? Tom exclaimed. ‘‘A flock of 
geese has come down on that pond. If I had 
my gun, I could get a goose. But my gun is in 
Wild Brook,’’ he added regretfully. ‘‘I let go 
of it when I fell in.’”’ 

The squalling continued at intervals. The 
night was so boisterous, however, that we did 
not leave the camp and after a time fell asleep 
in the old bunk. 

The cold waked me soon after daybreak. 
Tom and Addison were still asleep, with their 
coats pulled snugly about their shoulders and 
their feet drawn up. I rekindled the fire and 
clattered round the stove. Still they snoozed 
on; and soon afterwards, hearing the same 
squalling sounds again, I stole forth in the 
bleak dawn to see what I could discover. 

When I had pushed through the swamp of 
thick cedar that lay- between the camp and the 
pond, I beheld a goose flapping its wings and 
squalling scarcely more than a stone’s throw 
away. A second glance, in the increasing light, 
showed me the forms of other geese, great 
numbers of them on the newly formed ice. On 
this pond, as on the other, water had gathered 
over the winter ice and then frozen again. 

With the exception of this one gander, the 
flock were sitting there very still and quiet. 
The gander waddled among the others, pluck- 
ing at them with his pink beak, as if to stir them 
up. Now and then he straightened up, flapped 
his wings and squalled dolorously. None of the 
others I noticed flapped, stirred or made any 
movement whatever. They looked as if they 
were asleep, and many of them had their heads 
under their wings. 

At last I went out toward them on the new 
ice, which had now frozen solid enough to 
bear me. The gander rose in the air and circled 
overhead, squalling fearfully. On going nearer, 
I saw that all those geese were frozen in, and 
that they were dead; the entire flock, except 
that one powerful old gander, had perished 
there. They were frozen in the ice so firmly 
that ‘I could not pull them out; in fact, I could 
searcely bend the necks of those that had 
tucked them under their wings. I counted 
forty-one of them besides the gander. 

While I was looking them over, Tom and 
Addison appeared on the shore. They had 
waked and missed me, but, hearing the gander, 
had guessed that I had gone to the pond. Both 
were astonished and could hardly believe their 
eyes till they came out where I stood and tried 
to lift the geese. 

‘*We shall have to chop them out with the 
axe!l’’ Tom exclaimed. ‘‘ By jingo, boys, here’s 
goose feathers enough to make two feather 
beds and pillows to-boot. ’’ 

The gander, still squalling, circled over us 
again. 

‘* The old fellow feels bad,’’ Addison re- 
marked. ‘‘He has lost his whole big family.’’ 

We decided that the geese on their way 
north had been out in the rainstorm, and that 
when the weather cleared and turned cold so 
suddenly, with snow squalls, they had become 
bewildered, perhaps, and had descended on the 
pond. The cold wave was so sharp that, 
being quite without food, they had frozen 
into the ice and perished there. 

‘*Well, old boy,’’ Tom said, address- 
ing the gander that now stood flapping 
his wings at us a few hundred feet away, 
‘*vou’ve lost your women-folks. We may 
as well have them as the bobcats. ’’ 

He fetched the axe, and we cut away 
the ice round the geese and then car- 
ried six loads of them down to camp. 

If we had had any proper means of 
preparing a goose we should certainly 
have put one to bake in the stove oven; 
for all three of us were hungry. As it 
was, Addison said we had better make 
a scoot, load the geese cn it, and take the 
nearest way home. We had only the axe 
and our jackknives to work with, and it 
was nine o’clock before we had built a 
rude sled and loaded the geese on it. 

As we were about to start we heard 
a familiar voice ery, ‘‘Well, well; there 
they are!’’ And who should come 
through the cedars but the old squire! 
A little behind him was Tom’s father. 
















CHICKEN HEART,” 
SHE REPEATED 
SHYLY 


| reaching Wild Brook they had seen that the 





| snow bridge had fallen, and at first they had 


ON MIRACLE DAY 


been badly frightened. On looking round, how- 
ever, they had found the marks of our boot 
heels on the frozen snow, heading upstream, 
and had immediately guessed that we had gone 
to the old camp. So we had their company on 
the way home; and much astonished both of 
them were at the sight of so many geese. 

The two households shared the goose feath- 
ers. The meat was in excellent condition for 
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“IS IT AS GOOD AS ALL THAT, RUFUS? LET ME SEE!” 


surgical corridor at the beginning of 

her ‘‘hours off’? she thought she had 
come safe to the last day of her probation at 
St. Barnabas. At home they would know pres- 
ently that she had ‘tmade good’’—her mother 
and Lieut. Bob, her brother, who had made 
good in France. Other probationers, in their 
blue dresses, were hurrying toward the desk in 
the new wing. One of them, a young girl with 
bright dark eyes and crinkly hair, was wait- 
ing for Ruth by the door of the sun parlor. 

**Come with me this afternoon, Rufus, ’’ she 
whispered, patting a black velvet bag that 
dangled from her wrist. ‘‘I’ll pay for you. I 
have received money from an unexpected 
source. Isn’t that the way to express it?’’ 

‘*Ermina Vincent, where did you get that 
money?’’ Ruth began sternly, but her eyes 
softened as she looked at the other girl. Er- 
mina was like a lovely child—often a naughty, 
mischievous child, but a child with a great 
generous heart. She continued to pat her bag, 
and the mischievous Jook came into her eyes. 

“*T found it outside 229’s door—a dollar bill. 
Up to that minute this bag was like Lucy 
Lockit’s — nothing in it, nothing in it, but 
the binding round it. Now see! I’m inviting 
friends to tea.’’ 

‘*You aren’t going to keep it?’’ 

‘*Why not? He’s dreadfully rich. He’ll never 
miss it. It was all crumpled up, and Hazel 
would have swept it up without knowing what 
it was. Please let me, Rufus. O dear! Your 
face is beginning to set into unpleasant lines; 

I feel a lecture coming. 
‘ Please, Rufus!’’ 

\ Ruth shook her head, 
but she laughed a little. 
‘‘Our last day, Ermina. 
You mustn’t spoil it.’’ 

“Tt wouldn’t be 
spoiled for me, Rufus, 


AN Ruth Kenniston walked away from the 
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but then—clear up your face, dear. I suppose I’1l 
have to be good for a few hours more. Miss 
Leech is approaching. I’m on my way to 229. ”’ 

‘*We’ll go to tea just the same, Lucy Lockit. 
I’ll take you this time, and after we’re really 
nurses in training you can take me —’’ 

Ermina was gone; in her place stood Miss 
Leech, the superintendent of nurses. Miss 
Leech had a firm mouth that dispensed disci- 
pline and kindly brown eyes that encouraged. 
Sometimes they twinkled. To-day she put her 
hand on Ruth’s shoulder. She rarely praised, 
and Ruth’s heart beat fast at her words. 

‘*You’ve never given me a moment of anx- 
iety, Miss Kenniston,’’ she said gently. ‘‘ Your 
mother will be proud to hear that. There are 
two things to your credit here. In Mrs. Prud- 
en’s case we attribute her remarkable recovery 
partly to you. You see, Miss Kenniston, she 
talks to us. There is another thing.’’ Miss 
Leech lowered her voice. ‘‘You have steadied 
Miss Vincent. Keep hold of her, please, after 
you are in training; after you are out in the 
world. She needs a best friend. She never had 
a mother. I think she came here through bra- 
vado. Her guardian thought she wouldn’t go 
through with it. Thanks to you, she has.’”’ 

Miss Leech moved away. Ruth’s thoughts 
flew to Mrs. Pruden, the brave old woman in 
226, and because of Miss Leech’s last words 
she retraced her steps up the surgical corridor 
and stopped before Mrs. Pruden’s door. 

‘*My, I’m glad you came back!’’ Mrs. Pruden 
greeted her eagerly. ‘‘Look what I’ve got!’’ 
She took a square tin box from the table. 
‘*It’s a foolish thing, maybe. Some folks, young 
folks, would think so, but you’ve somehow got 
hold of the way old people feel. Clara — my 
smart daughter-in-law—she brought me this. ’’ 

Mrs. Pruden lifted the lid of the tin box and 
the corner of a snowy napkin within, and Ruth 
saw a chicken, fried golden brown, each piece 
wrapped in waxed paper. The old woman’s 
pale, delicate face glowed with pleasure. 

‘*For my first sitting-up supper,’’ she said 
gayly. ‘‘It was you told me how much they 
cared—when I didn’t sense what was going on. 
I think that was why I made such a big effort 
to get well. You felt so sure they 
all cared—even Clara, smart as she 
is.’’ Mrs. Pruden touched the box 
tenderly. ‘‘This proves something. 
It proves what you said about 
Clara. See what she remembered !’’ 
Again with fragile hands she lifted 
a corner of the napkin and pointed 
to a tiny package that was fitted snugly 
into one corner. It was wrapped in tin foil and 
tied with a narrow red ribbon. 

‘*The chicken heart!’’ Mrs. Pruden said tri- 
umphantly. ‘‘She took account of my always 








cooking, and our two families had many a good 
meal of roast goose. We sent six of the birds to 
the town farm, and we heard afterwards that 
the seventeen paupers there partook of a grand 
goose dinner, garnished with apple sauce. But 
I have often thought of that old gander flying 
north to the breeding grounds alone. 

The following week we walked the remain- 
ing part of the town line and received the fee. 


by Edna 
Tucker Muth 


liking it. I suspicioned she thought I was silly, 
but—you see! George, my son, Clara’s husband, 
always gave it to me, and before that his 
father did; and way back before that, when | 
was little, my own father used to slip it on my 
plate when no one was looking. I guess it 
was about the only thing I ever stood out for, 
and even Clara — My, I’m glad I’m getting 
well! Clara loves apple dumplings. ’’ 

Ruth’s eyes were brighter than usual as she 
took up Mrs. Pruden’s empty glass and went 
out to fill it. 

‘*T’ll put the box into the ice chest,’’ she 
said when she returned. She smoothed the pur- 
ple cushion of the patient’s chair and the soft, 
silver-white hair resting upon it; then, taking 
the box, she went out. 

Ermina was coming out of the chart room. 

‘*You and I made a mistake in not running 
straight away,’’ Ermina whispered. ‘‘ Now 
some one is looking for you in the chart room. 
Give me_your box. I’ll take care of it while 
you help Miss Lehman find a lost handkerchief. 
I’m glad 229 found his dollar. He gave it to 
Hazel when she came to sweep just now.’’ 

**Seal the box with plaster, ’’ Ruth cautioned 
her. ‘‘ You know sometimes orderlies —’’ 

‘¢And probationers and nurses in training 
and hospital mice. Is it as good as all that, 
Rufus? Let me see!’’ She lifted the cover of 
the box, then went on into the pantry. 

It was four o’clock when the two probation- 
ers turned into the dingy avenue of the hos- 
pital. They were fairly skipping. Their cheeks 
were shining, and as they ran up the steps of 
the nurses’ home Ruth’s voice was as gay 
as Ermina’s. Miss Leech’s words had been 
running in her mind like a little tune all the 
afternoon. Ermina and she had had a merry 
talk with a little serious thread in it that Er- 
mina herself had introduced. Altogether it had 
been a happy day. Ermina caught Ruth’s hand. 

‘*T suppose it’s having a mother and brother 
and not having curly hair that makes you jolly 
and good at the same time. Rufus, if I get out 
of this probation all right, I may go on the 
rest of my life, as the Irishman says. O Rufus, 
you know what I mean—I can’t talk sense!’’ 

Ruth could not say why she went first to 
the pantry, but she found herself looking past 
the jars of grape juice and the bowls of broth 
to the tin box with its strips of plaster. 

**T’ll take it to her room so she can gloat for 
an hour,’’ Ruth thought, smiling, and stripped 
off the plaster seal. For a second she stood 
gasping. Under-the snowy napkin the golden- 
brown pieces of the chicken lay as when Mrs. 
Pruden had showed them to her, but the corner 
was empty. The little package with its gay 
ribbon was gone. 

Ruth gripped the box tightly; she remem- 
bered what the precious titbit had meant to 
Mrs. Pruden. In the same second there flashed 
into her memory a picture of Ermina standing 
in the corridor looking into the box. 

‘*Ts it as good as all that ?’’ Ermina had 
said, with her bright eyes shining. Weeks ago 
there had been that affair of the currant jelly. 
Miss Leech had overlooked it. Ruth was sorry 
that she had seen the look of mischief in Er- 
mina’s eyes as Miss Leech dismissed the theft 
of the currant jelly. 

‘*T don’t blame the hospital mice,’’ Ruth 
had said. ‘‘If I liked currants as well as I do 
chicken, I might nibble, too. ’’ 

But the little package with its gay trappings! 
That was too cruel. It was not like Ermina, 
and yet — 

As Ruth stood in the pantry she went over 
and over the situation. She remembered one 
thing that Ermina had said in that careless, 
laughing way of hers. 

‘*T’d like to make good, too, Rufus, for the 
sake of the children. I hope I can take care 
of children if I behave myself enough to get 
through. I was such a forlorn youngster my- 
self.’’ 

Ruth knew that Ermina had the art of moth- 
ering; Ermina herself had been forlorn and 
motherless, but she knew how to make othe 
children merry. Yet Ruth must report this 
theft to Mrs. Pruden, and Mrs. Pruden would 
be within her rights to report it to the author- 
ities. Miss Leech was very hard on such of- 
fenders. Ermina was just at the point where 
a reprimand might make her reckless, might 
make her break other rules. 

Ruth looked down at her wrist watch. Three 
quarters of an hour remained before the early 





supper at the hospital. She would telephone 











THE CHILDREN'S 


SHORT time ago in one 
A of the largest children’s 
courts of the country a 
judge from another bench who. 
was unaccustomed to dealing 
with youthful offenders hap- 
pened to substitute for a day 
in place of the regular presid- 
ing magistrate. He was kind 
and painstaking to a degree, but, speaking in 
the vernacular, he was also ‘‘ dead easy.’’ A 
small boy was brought before him for steal- 
ing from a department store in a systematic 
and rather clever manner. The boy had been 
arrested several times before and was on pro- 
bation for a similar offense. 

‘* Pshaw !’’ said the judge. ‘‘ That little 
fellow? Why, he doesn’t know what stealing 
is! You don’t suppose I’d hold him responsible 
for anything like that? I’m going to discharge 
him.’’ 

In vain the probation officer pleaded that 
some discipline or supervision should be exer- 
cised and that the circumstances of the case 
indicated that the boy’s parents were utterly 
lacking in proper control. The magistrate was 
firm in his opinion, and the boy was dismissed. 

When the regular judge of the court returned 
a day or two later he was confronted at the | 
outset with the case of the same youthful | 
offender, who since his discharge had com- 
mitted three other larcenies. The boy, we were 
informed, had told his companions that it was 
‘a cinch to get away with it in the children’s 
court. All yer ’ave to do is to look kinder | 
innocent and pipe a few tears. The main guy’ll 
always fall for it!’’ 

In a certain publication there recently ap- | 








peared a little article from which I shall quote: | ¢ 


‘‘Last summer a young lad of New York | 
under twelve years of age took a five-dollar | 
bill out of his mother’s purse, went off to Coney 
Island and had a grand time spending it on 
merry-go-rounds, roller coasters and ‘hot dogs.’ 
At night he slept on the beach. The police 
were notified, and the boy’s mother appeared 
against him in court. The boy was, we believe, 
sent toa reform school. ... That boy didn’t 
know. He needed to be taught. He probably 
has no idea now of just-what he did and why 
it was wrong. Why should he know? You 
don’t get wisdom out of a court or penal insti- 
tution. What you get is punishment. ’’ 


TO BETTER THE CHILD 


Tits two incidents 
illustrate certain popular 
and widely contrasting 
views of the children’s court. 
, The judge’s idea that the youth- 
., ful offender needed no restraint 
whatever and the error of the 
journalist in believing that a 
boy could be sent away for his 
first misadventure without any real study and 
consideration of his case are both obviously 
superficial and for that reason scarcely deserve 
extended comment. Yet they have a value, be- 
cause they indicate certain misconceptions of 
the true purpose and aims of the juvenile 
courts of this country. 

Those at one extreme scoff at the work be- 
cause they think us soft-hearted sentimentalists 
who are content to dismiss all cases with a 
word of advice or a sob of sympathy. They 
believe that we accomplish less than nothing, 
and that no child will ever be restrained from 
wrongdoing through our efforts. 

Those at the opposite extreme regard the 
court as a primitive vehicle of punishment. Its 
chief activity in their opinion consists of tearing 
children from their parents and their natural 
homes and ‘‘railroading’’ them by the whole- 
sale to reformatories and penal institutions. 

Happily, the real children’s court resembles 
neither of those conceptions. It is on a higher 
plane and seeks to achieve vastly different 
results. Its main object is to restore each child 
to his normal balance and to protect his future. 
Though it is always merciful and forgiving, 
its chief concern lies in trying to better the 
child. It always stands ready to impose disci- 
pline when discipline is necessary, but it holds 
the idea that punishment is useless in itself 
to bring about any lasting good. 

The ultimate aim of the court is to correct 
the existing fault. If we can attain that end 
by training and supervising and by helping 
the boy or girl to do well at home, we are 
glad to follow that course. If, on the other 
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hand, it is apparent that the child needs disci- | for their own protection, because they had been 
plinary training, then we commit him to the | illtreated or because they lacked proper guard- 


proper kind of school. Each case requires not 
only infinite patience and tenderness but also 
infinite study and understanding. 

John Smith, for example, is brought before | 
the court for breaking into a grocery store and | 
stealing. The question whether he really did it 
is settled in a few minutes, usually by John’s 
own admission. Then follows the hardest part 
of the inquiry. We must find out what induced 
John to commit the act, who his companions 
were, what parental control was exercised, 
what his religious and social affiliations, his 
conduct at school and his employment record 
have been—in short, we must know every pos- 
sible influence and condition that may have 
had a bearing on his case. 

While we are investigating those things, John 
may remain in our detention home and have 
time to reflect on the seriousness of his act. 
About a week later he again comes before the 
court, and we find from the report of the pro- 
bation officer that he has been a fairly good boy 
and has a decent home. His conduct at school 
has had about the average of merit, but we learn 
that for the past few months he has been asso- 
ciating with a bad crowd, smoking cigarettes, 
shooting craps and staying out late at night. 





“I SENT MYSELF HERE 


N such a case we are glad 
] to give John a chance to 
reform. We tell him that 
we will give him the oppor- 
tunity to prove to us that he 
can avoid bad company and 
= do better in every way. In 
Bet: other words, we tell John that 
he is to decide the case himself—that if he 
keeps his promises he will win his eventual 
discharge on probation, but that if he fails he 
will be putting himself into confinement. 

A short time ago I had occasion to visit an 
institution to which we commit some of our 
failures. I noticed among the crowd a boy 
whose face seemed familiar. Calling him aside, 
I asked him who had sent him to the reform- 
atory, expecting him to say that it was I or 
some other judge in the court. To my astonish- 
ment he answered, ‘‘I sent myself here. You 
gave me my chance, but I didn’t make good.’’ 

Of course we cannot always give a boy ora 
girl a trial on probation. Sometimes the offense 
is too serious, and sometimes the home con- 
ditions are too hopeless to warrant such an 
experiment. : 

Perhaps the best way to picture the chil- 
dren’s court is to compare it to a clinic for 
curing certain antisocial tendencies. It tries 
to find some sort of remedy for the various 
ailments and disorders that afflict the children 
of our community. It not only passes on the 
acts of the children but delves down deep 
into all the surrounding facts and circum- 
stances of each case. It must take into consid- 
eration the child’s training, his mental capacity 
and his vocational bent. It must comprehend 
the child’s mind and thoroughly understand 
the lure of the unknown and of adventure. 
Each and every one of us who are working in 
the children’s court must see as a child and 
feel as a child if our work is to bring about 
permanent good. 

The children’s court of New York is a large 
organization, the jurisdiction of which extends 
over the entire city. It has a separate court 
building in each of the five counties of Greater 
New York. Under the administration of the 
court there is also a psychopathic clinic, to 
which are attached three doctors (one of whom 
is a woman), several psychologists, statisticians 
and investigators. 

From a legal point of view the jurisdiction of 
the court is far-sweeping and complete. Before 
it must be brought not only every child under 
the age of sixteen who has committed an offense 
(except murder in the first degree) but also 
every child who has been abused or neglected 
by his parents, and who has been denied his 
inherent right to a normal and decent home. 
The children’s court is the only tribunal that 
can pass on all those cases, and upon it alone 
rests the responsibility of finding the final solu- 
tion for each and every one of those problems. 

In the year 1918 approximately 14,000 chil- 
dren were brought before our court for various 
causes. Of these about one half (7016) were 
arrested because of their own offenses or mis- 
doings. The remainder (6978) were brought in 





ianship. 
Of the delinquencies committed, some are 
exceedingly trivial ; they consist often of minor 


trespasses or violations of certain municipal | 


restrictions. We usually dismiss such cases 
with a warning, although we always try to 
explain to the offender why the law was made 
and why he must obey it. The majority of 
offenses, however, are serious and include al- 
most every known crime. Petty stealing is the 
most common, but burglary—that is, breaking 
into a building or store—is a close second. 
Then we get cases of truancy, assault, pistol 
carrying, forgery, immoral acts, and even of 
arson and manslaughter. A large number of 
runaway boys and not a few runaway girls 
are also brought before us every year—not only 
those deserting their homes in New York City 
but also runaways from every state in the 
Union. Their cases, however, are usually easy 
to solve, for nine times out of ten the runaways 
have repented of their acts even before coming 
to court and desire only to get home as quickly 
as possible. Sometimes in cases of runaways, 
we have to correspond with the authorities 
and humane societies in other states and cities, 
for we naturally do not wish to take the chance 
of returning a child to an unfit home. 

When children come before us because they 
have been neglected or have no proper guard- 
ianship, the matter is almost invariably 
serious. Some of the acts charged against the 
parents are of a positive nature, such as cruelty 
and abusive treatment. Some, on the other 
hand, are of a negative character, such as 
failure to control their children or to provide 
properly for their health and safety. The court 
carefully studies each case and then sets out to 
reconstruct the situation as sanely, as fairly 
and as effectively as possible. It never seeks to 
destroy a home, but always tries to reéstablish 
it and to make it safe for the children. If the 
parents show a desire to codperate, every pos- 
sible help is given them to eliminate forever 
the bad conditions. In order to accomplish that, 
the case sometimes continues under observa- 
tion for a long time. Often temporary shelter 
in homes is found for the children while the 
improvements are being effected. Only when 
conditions are desperate and when the parents 
have shown themselves utterly unworthy of 
trust are the children taken from them and 
intrusted permanently to safer guardianship. 

In striving to accomplish all those things the 
court does not rely wholly on its own efforts 
or on those of its own officials and probation 
officers. It keeps in touch with all the various 
social agencies of the city and especially with 
the churches and religious organizations. In 
solving its various problems it often calls for 
help from a number of societies. The Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, for 
example, not only is the complainant in the 
majority of improper guardianship cases but 
also cares for all children in detention while 
their cases are being investigated. In fact, the 
two are closely related, and the work of one 
often depends on the work of the other. 


THE BIG BROTHERS HELP 
F the volunteer societies 
those in closest touch 
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Big Brothers and Big Sisters 
organizations, which give the 
most valuable kind of assist- 
ance in many of our cases. 
Their primary purpose is well 
known and consists in furnishing a real friend 
to every child and family in need of one—a 
friend who renders untiring, sympathetic and 
personal service in the great cause of bringing 
joy, companionship and elevating influences 
into the lives of those little ones who have 
never had a rea) chance in the world. 
Possibly the following story illustrates better 
than any lengthy description what great good 
the Big Brothers often are able to accomplish. 
Some years ago a boy came before me for the 
third time. The charge against him was merely 
one of assault or fighting and did not neces- 
sarily indicate any great moral delinquency ; 





but the mere fact that the boy had been arrested’ 


three times and had become an intolerable nui- 
sance in his own neighborhood made it difficult 
for me to come to a decision. 

After carefully considering all the facts in 
the case I found myself justified in giving the 
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boy another chance instead of committing him 
to an institution. At the same time the service 
of a Big Brother was clearly needed. The court 
took advantage of the first offer of the Big 
Brothers, which was to remove the boy from 
his usual surroundings for two or three weeks. 


FROM LITTLE BROTHER TO BIG 


HE lad was taken toa 
| summer camp. There he 
had life in the outdoors 
instead of in the narrow and 
noisy city streets; he had 
whelesome outlets for the nat- 
ural energy that had led him 
into mischief, and, what was 
especially important, he found 
that he had real friends who took a genuine 
interest in him. When he returned to the city, 
his friends among the Big Brothers found 
employment for him in a good office. There he 
has since risen to a position of considerable 
importance. Since his first visit to the summer 
camp he has never missed his yearly trip to 
it. Lately he has taken charge in the Big 
Brother Movement of various groups of small , 
boys at the very camp to which he was sent 
after his early appearance in court. When he 
reached his majority he was eager to do his 
share of the work, and we accordingly had 
the great pleasure and satisfaction a short time 
ago of electing him a full member of our Big 
Brother Movement. 

The first children’s court was organized in 
New York County in 1902. The one in Brook- 
lyn followed in 1903, those in Long Island and 
Staten Island in 1910, and that in the Bronx 
in 1914. In 1915 all these courts were reorgan- 
ized and unified under one separate and inde- 
pendent administration. The total number of 
children who have come within the jurisdiction 
of these courts since their foundation is more 
than 230,000. 

It is hard for the imagination to appreciate 
the vastness and solemnity of such a procession. 
Two hundred and thirty thousand children 
who need to be protected or corrected by the 
law, and who for one reason or another have 
found trouble, sorrow and conflict all too 
young! Two hundred and thirty thousand 
patients, whose cases have been brought to us 
for treatment, and whose futures have been 
largely influenced by the way we have dealt 
with them! May the efforts that have been 
made to improve their condition and to better 
their lives both morally and physically prove 
of some real value and avail! 

We do not and cannot say that our methods 
have met with success in every instance. Far 
from it; for we recognize that in some cases 
we are doomed to disappointment from the 
start. But we do believe, and in this convic- 
tion our records bear us out, that in the vast 
majority of cases we have accomplished great 
good, and that a large percentage of the boys 
and girls who have come before the court are 
now leading useful, happy and creditable lives. 
Some indeed are holding positions of honor 
and trust in the community. Certain officers 
of philanthropic and educational societies, and 
even of our own tribunal, have had ‘‘records’’ 
in the children’s court. 

Some time ago I had occasion to speak at a 
crowded meeting in New York City about the 
work of the court. When at the end of the set 
addresses those in the audience joined in asking 
questions and in expressing briefly their own 
views of the subject under discussion, one 
young man rose from his seat and without 
giving his name told what proved to be his 
own personal experience. ‘‘ I just felt that I 
must say this,’’ he concluded, ‘‘for no one 
who has not come himself before the court can 
possibly realize its kindness, its help and all 
the good it does.’’ With that he left the hall, 
but his tribute remains with us as a treasured 
memory. 

On the corner stone of the Children’s Court 
Building in Manhattan there is an inscription 
that is at once dignified, beautiful and in- 
spiring; it expresses the spirit that permeates 
all the purposes and work of the court: ‘‘For 
every child let truth spring from earth and 
justice and mercy look down from heaven.’’ 








her mother, who always knew what to do in 
an emergency. There was no telephone in the 
Home, and the probationers were never allowed 
to use the telephone in the hospital; so, slip- 
ping her coat over her blue uniform, Ruth 
hurried to the drug store across the street. 

Lieut. Bob answered her call. 

‘‘Is mother there?’’ Ruth asked 

“No; elub.”’ 

“‘Is Maggie there?’’ 

“‘No; cooks’ parade. ’” 

“‘Are you going to have chicken to-morrow ? 


‘* No; hash to-morrow.’’ Bob chuckled. 
‘*Corned beef to-day. Want any other menu?’’ 

‘“*O Bob, I’ve got to have a fried chicken 
heart here—here at the hospital inside of half 
an hour! Listen, Bob—it’s serious!’’ 

‘‘A—a what—fried ?”’ 

‘*A heart — a chicken heart! C-h-i-c-k-e-n, 
chicken, heart. Something that beats inside a 
chicken. Listen, Bob; it has to do with my 
making good. I’) tell you to-morrow. Can you 
get one and fry it? I'l) wait here at the drug 
store on the corner. Send a messenger. Hurry!’’ 





Or did you happen to have chicken to-day?” 


Over the wire she heard Lieut. Bob whistle. 





‘* Tt’s a strange order, Ruthaline, but I’m 
halfway over the threshold to fill it. I think 
Toy will give me one at the club. Keep a stiff 
upper lip. If there’s a heart in this town— 
fried—you’ll have it at St. Barnabas in half 
an hour. ’’ 

Ruth sat down to wait by the door. The 
probationers had all come out of the Home one 
by one and had gone on duty. Ruth knew that 
by this time they had missed her in the corri- 
dor and that for the first time in her three 
months she had broken the rules. Her one 





the trays. Mrs. Pruden should not miss the 
heart that Clara had brought her, and Ermina 
Vincent should have her chance. 

She was ten minutes late—fifteen—eighteen. 
A messenger on a motor cycle came hurrying 
into the drug store. He put a little package 
into Ruth’s eager hands. The girl instantly 
transferred the contents of it into a piece of 
tin foil and tied the new package with red 
ribbon. Tucking the precious parcel so hardly 
earned into the square tin box, Ruth ran across 


| the street and into the hospital. There were 


hope was to get back before they began to carry | still ten minutes before the trays would be 
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filled.* The graduate nurse in charge of the | 


surgical corridor met Ruth as she came into 
the diet kitchen. Miss Wells’s first words were 
significant: 

‘sMiss Leech and I saw you going to the 
drug store. You were due in this corridor ten 
minutes after you went. There must be a good 
explanation, Miss Kenniston. It—it was all 
right, wasn’t it, Ruth? You couldn’t help it?” 

Ruth flushed miserably, and her soft hazel 
eyes fell. ‘‘I—I couldn’t help it, Miss Wells, 
but-—but I can’t explain. Not even to Miss 
Leech. ”’ 

‘*You broke the rules on your last day with- 
out an excuse! O Ruth! To go on record with 
a diseredit!’’ - 

Ruth went slowly into Mrs. Pruden’s room. 
She did not look at her patient at once. She 
busied herself with the teapot, with a napkin, 
with the tin box. Mrs. Pruden had sharp eyes; 
she had had two daughters. 

‘*Miss Kenniston, you’re crying!’’ 

“‘Oh, I don’t think so,’’ said Ruth in a low 
voice, ‘‘ not a real ery. I’ve been out in the 
wind. ’’ 

t* There isn’t a breath of air stirring, my dear 
child. I wonder why you’re crying? Every- 
one in this corridor is getting well. Most of 
them are up. They took the last wheel chair 
out of the chart room this morning. ’’ 

Mrs. Pruden opened her tin box. She hesi- 
tated a second before she lifted the corner of 
the napkin. Ruth’s back was turned, 
but she heard Mrs. Pruden make a 
little exclamation. Turning, the girl 
saw that the woman’s faded old cheeks 
were more flushed than usual, and 
that her tired blue eyes were staring 
at the little tin-foil package in the 
corner of the box. 

‘Shall I eut your chicken?’’ asked 
Ruth, after a minute. 

‘‘Not just yet, my dear—not now. 
I wish when you are through you 
would tell Miss Leech that I want 
her, and Miss Wells, too. And—and 
that pretty friend of yours with the 
dimple in her chin and the crisp hair. 
I—I think I should like a little party 
to help me with my chicken.’’ 

As Ruth gave Mrs. Pruden’s invi- 
tations, it was hard for her to meet 
Miss Leech’s reproachful eyes and to 
keep from responding peevishly to 

Ermina’s raillery. Ruth wondered 
how Ermina could joke about Mrs. 
Pruden, knowing that she had been 
more than just mischievous when she 
took the bit from her. 

Mrs. Pruden was pleasantly expect- 
ant as she received one after another 
of her guests. She held the untouched 
box on her knee and now and then 
patted the cover nervously. 

‘*‘T guess you’ll think I’m a fussy 
old thing, Miss Leech,’’ she said. 
‘“This isn’t a real party. It’s kind of 
a straightening out. When a body—an 
old body like me—has seen a miracle 
they’ve got to tell about it.’’ 

‘*Go on, Mrs. Pruden,’’ Miss Leech 
said with wondering politeness. ‘‘I’m 
sure it will be interesting. ’’ 

‘«This afternoon one of my children, 
achild-in-law, sent me a fried chicken 
all done up so pretty, and in one 
corner of the box she had tucked the 
heart, all done up in shiny tin foil 
and tied with red ribbon. I showed the box to 
Miss Kenniston, and after she’d babied me a 
bit she took that box and went away. What 
did she do with it?’’ 

‘*She gave it to me,’’ said Ermina promptly. 
‘* She had an errand in the chart room, and 
she gave me the box. She told me to seal it 
before I put it away.’’ 

‘* Did you open the box before you put it 
away ?’’ 

‘*T just peeped in. Ruth made such a fuss 
about it. ’’ 

‘*T)id you see the tin foil and red ribbon ?’’ 

‘“There wasn’t any there. ’’ 

The moment Ermina had spoken she looked 
at Ruth in consternation. Her face grew crim- 
son. Ruth, with cheeks as white as the walls 
of the room, gave her a look that 
was full of reproach. Mrs. Pruden 
nodded. 

‘*Then comes the first of the mir- 
acle part. When Miss Kenniston 
brought me the box to-night, it was 
exactly as I had first seen it, as it 
is now.’’ She lifted the cover. ‘‘See 
the red ribbon that Clara tied round 
the little package. It—it’s a chicken 
heart,’’ she repeated shyly. ‘‘My 
favorite taste. ’’ 

Miss Leech looked from one to 
the other of the probationers. Her eyes fol- 
lowed Mrs. Pruden’s out the window, across 
the street to the corner drug store. 

‘*T think I begin to see,’’ she said slowly. 

‘*T haven’t quite finished explaining why it 
was—was such a miracle,’’ said Mrs. Pruden 
with a little apologetic laugh. ‘‘The rest of 
the story I’m kind of ashamed to tell. It’s 
about a failing of mine. When Miss Kenniston 
went to fill my glass, I—I couldn’t wait. I ate 
the heart. The ribbon and the wrapping are 


. herein my Testament. It was so dear of CJara.” 





E COMPANION 


There was a moment of silence in the room. 
| Then Ermina moved closer to Ruth. Miss 
Leech suddenly put out a hand to each of the 
two girls, and Mrs. Pruden laughed softly. 

| ‘* Rufus was bound I’d make good,’’ said 
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Ermina huskily. ‘‘She knew I’d been a hos- 
pital mouse before this,—grape juice and date 
cookies and other things,— before she took 
charge of me. I’m not really worth it, you 
know. After all, maybe I won’t make good.’’ 
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Then Miss Leech rose to the occasion. She 
took Ermina’s hands in hers and she said, ‘‘I 
think on this day of miracles that I should 
know I’d made good if I had succeeded in 
making a best friend like Ruth Kenniston.’’ 
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Chapter Six. The mountaineers 


shook in her hand. At last she man- 
aged to take the few steps to the bureau 
and to set the lamp down. They commanded 


Dera stood still, and the lamp 


| her to bring back ‘‘the paper.’’ What paper? | 


Was it the will she had written for the poor 
old woman? Herbert’s safety should not be 
jeopardized for that! The will lay on the beam 
in the old womari’s house. What had they done 
with Herbert? Had they carried him to some 
eave or den, or to some dreadful cabin like 
| the one she had visited? Would they torture 
him, starve him? 

Losing her head, she rushed out to the stable 
to convince herself that Joe was really not 
there. Then she ran up the dark wood road, 








Then she and Herbert would flee from the 
home of their ancestors, never, never to return. 

It was now almost midnight; dawn was not 
far off. Elizabeth sat at the window, listen- 
ing; now and then she was sure that she heard 
the sound of footsteps. At the first sign of day- 
light she would start for the mountaineers’ 
settlement. 

Just before dawn she heard a sound and saw 
a dark form emerge from the woods. She leaned 
far out the window to see as well as she could. 
At first she thought it was Herbert, but it 
proved to be too large an object to be human. 
When she recognized old Joe, she rushed out and 
took him by the bridle. The ancient horse, dull 
of vision and feeble of step, was ill-equipped 
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ONCE WHEN SHE STOPPED TO LET JOE REST SHE THOUGHT THAT SHE HEARD, 
DIM AND FAR AWAY, THE SOUND OF A GUNSHOT 


calling as she went, and the echo from the 
higher hill broken by the trees answered her 
faintly, ‘‘Herbert! Herbert!’’ 

Before she had gone half a mile she realized 
that she would gain nothing by that procedure. 
If she lost the road in the darkness, as she 
was likely to do, she would have to spend the 
night in the woods, and that would not profit 
Herbert. She must get out while she was still 
sure that she could find her way back. 

Again she seemed to hear voices and called. 
If Herbert was near, he would answer. But 
when she stopped and listened, she heard 
only the murmuring wind. Terror seized her, 
and she started to run. There was no unhappy 
situation in Herbert’s life from which she had 
not rescued him. She blamed herself now for 
having expected too much of him. 
He was still weak, and she had re- 
quired him to take the part of a 
strong man. She should have told 
him the full extent of the hatred 
for their grandfather, or she should 
not have left him alone. 

Now the road was comparatively 
smooth, and she knew each turn. 
Herbert must be at home. This was 
not the.day of brigands! Surely she 
should find him watching for her, 
worried because she had not come! 

But Herbert was not at home. The old house 
was grim and silent and empty. 

Common sense told her that she should go 
at once for help. But who would help her on 
this inhospitable hill ? Who would venture now, 
at night, into the domain of the mountaineers 
of whom everyone was afraid by day ? 

She remembered all that Col. Thomas had 
told her of them. It would be far better, she 
thought, to deal with them herself, to go to 
them alone and to make any concession they 
might demand in order to bring Herbert back. 








to make his way alone through thickets and 
over rocks, but instinct had eventually brought 
him home. His skin was torn by briers, his 
knees were bleeding from numerous falls. 

Elizabeth caught the bridle and in the dim 
light saw that it had been. cut with a knife. 
She talked to him as she fed him and brushed 
him gently. 

“Oh, you poor Joe, you’ve got to start out 
again! I’m sorry for you, but I’ve got to go 
as fast as I can!’’ 

In the first gray light she climbed on old 
Joe’s back. He started reluctantly into the 
woods in which he had recently had such peril- 
ous adventure. Once he snorted as if in alarm. 
Elizabeth looked round sharply, but she could 
see no dangerous object, and Joe could not 
speak to tell her of the guard, who, concealed 
by bushes, lay asleep under a tree. 

Little by little the woods grew gray, then 
the trunks of the trees turned pale gold. The 
chorus of the birds sounded from the tree tops 
and from every thicket. It was the moment in 
which the cheerful heart is most uplifted. 

But Elizabeth grew more anxious. She had 
really expected to see Herbert making his way 
homeward, but she heard no human sound, 
saw no human being until she came in view 
of the little cabin. The last bend of the road 
seemed like a door that would close behind her. 
No living soul would know except their ene- 
mies where she was or where Herbert was. She 
had left no clue in the house; she had even 
carried with her in her pocket the notice that 
she had found upon the floor. 

When she came in view of the cabin she 
heard Mammy Sheldon crying. Elizabeth went 
to the door, and the old woman, recognizing 
her, made a frantic effort to lift herself on her 
elbow. 

‘Don’t give it to him! Don’t give it to him!’’ 





Elizabeth went close to the old woman’s bed. 








‘*What is it that he wants to get?’’ she said. 

‘*He wants my last testament, so as to tear 
it up or burn it and to have the money to spend 
for a gun. My money to be buried decent, with 
a preacher and the singin’ of Psalms. Don’t 
give it to him!’’ 

Elizabeth could see on the beam above her 
head the edge of the white paper; it had not 
been disturbed. 

‘*Where is my brother ?”’ 

Mammy Sheldon looked long at Elizabeth. 
Into her eyes came a look of crazy cunning. 

‘*They shot him,’’ said she. ‘‘Of course they 
shot him! It was right outside this door.’’ 

Elizabeth laughed hysterically. 

‘‘What nonsense! They did not shoot him! 
Where is he? I helped you; now you 
help me.’’ 

The old woman laid her head down 
on the pillow and began to cry once 
more about a decent burial. Elizabeth 
did not know whether Mammy Shel- 
don was trying to deceive her, or 
whether the old woman’s mind could 
not hold an idea for more than a mo- 
ment. 

Walking to the door, the girl looked 
out. The tall trees, the glimpses of 
sky, the brown earth, covered with a 
carpet of pine needles and dead leaves 
—this was surely no place of execu- 
tion! 

‘* Where is my brother? ’’ she de- 
manded, turning back to the bed. 

The old woman did not answer. 

‘*They want a paper,’’ Elizabeth 
went on, ‘‘Is it the paper that I wrote 
for you?’’ 

The mention of the paper caught 
Mammy Sheldon’s attention. 

‘*They’ll take my money and bury 
me like a dog. Don’t give it to them!’’ 

‘*T won’t if you tell me what they 
have done with my brother. ’’ 

‘“*They don’t tell me what they do. 
I’m away off yere from’m. But they’ll 
get their pay! Their children’ll treat 
’em as they’ve treated me!’’ 

‘*Where are the people that feed 
you and take care of you?’”’ 

‘*Buried,’’ answered Mammy Shel- 
don. ‘*Shot and. buried. ’’ 

“They are not shot and buried! 
Some one brought you food within 
the last few days.’’ 

But no further reply was to be had 
from the old woman. She seemed now 
to be asleep. 

Elizabeth stood for a moment con- 
sidering. Then she reached up and 
pushed the piece of paper out of sight 
on the beam. There it could not be 
seen, but she could direct them where to find 
it. She would pay the old woman’s funeral 
expenses if they destroyed the will and if she 
died penniless. Forty dollars was nothing com- 
pared to the precious life that might now be 
in danger. 

Clambering to old Joe’s back, Elizabeth 
started to go farther into the woods. For her- 
self she had not the least fear. If she could 
only see Sheldon and find out what they wanted 
of her! Sometimes she bravely determined to 
hold out against them even if it were only the 
will that they wanted. They would get tired 
and let Herbert go, they would not risk their 
lives for the sake of forty dollars! If she gave 
them the will, she would only be doing what 
all the other inhabitants had been doing for 
generations — giving them a free hand and 
ignoring their crimes for fear of reprisal. 

As she rode on, looking eagerly from side to 
side, another suspicion entered her mind. Was 
it possible that they suspected old Mammy 
Sheldon of having revealed some secret of the 
past, some hidden crime of theirs? The farmer 
had declared roundly that they would not sto) 
at murder. The old woman had talked wildl) 
about some one who was shot and buried 
Elizabeth shuddered. 

Presently she came to a place where the dim 
road divided ; there was nothing that indicated 
the way to the mountaineers’ settlement. One 
fork went toward the left, the other ran sharp!) 
up the mountain side. From the lay of the 
land, Elizabeth judged that the right-hand road 
did not go far. 

So she turned to the left and rode on. Sh« 
did not notice at first the gradual descent, no! 
did she hear behind her the sound of hurrying 
footsteps. The man at whose sleeping presence 
Joe had snorted now paused, panting, at the 
fork of the road where Elizabeth had paused. 
He looked up and down the road into the forest 
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and even, in a foolish way, high into the air. 
Then he ran up the steep path to the right. 

Presently Elizabeth began to be doubtful 
about her choice of a road, but decided to ride 
a little farther. When at last she was about 
to turn back, she found that she had been riding 
for a few rods in a little glade and that the 
road had vanished; it had either ended or 
turned imperceptibly in another direction. She 
gave Joe a free rein, but Joe seemed to have 
no wisdom about wood roads. 

She was afraid to go upward for fear lest 
she should get more hopelessly lost. Yet if she 
went directly downward, using the slope of 
the mountain for her guide, she would be going 
every moment farther away from Herbert. But 
that seemed to be the only possible course to 
follow. 

Dismounting, she led old Joe, who slipped 
and slid and frequently whinnied his distress. 
She would find her way home, and then would 
lose no time in calling Col. Thomas’s constab- 
ulary to her aid. 

Once when she stopped to let Joe rest she 
thought that she heard, dim and far away, the 
sound of a gunshot. She was not sure, but 
the possibilities suggested by the sound horri- 
fied her. She rose and, taking the unwilling 
Joe by the bridle, went on over stones and 
rocks. 

Late in the afternoon she saw suddenly a 
stone fence and a weed-grown field and recog- 
nized her own property. In a moment the old 
house showed through the trees, and, weary as 
she was, she pulled Joe rapidly forward. 

‘* Herbert!’’ she called. ‘* Herbert! Her- 
bert!’’ 

But no Herbert answered. 

After stabling old Joe she hurried to the 
kitchen. She would get a bite to eat, then she 
would smooth her hair, change her dress and 
go directly to the road, there to beg a ride from 
the first passer-by. Old Joe could not have 
carried her another mile. 

When she opened the door of her room, she 
saw that a new scrap of paper lay on the floor ; 
she walked forward and took it up with a 
trembling hand. 

‘*Him in exchang for the paper. It will be 
wuss for you if you git anyone.’’ 

Elizabeth sat down heavily on the edge of 
her bed. The thought of the constabulary 
riding to her aid had all the afternoon sus- 
tained her. Then she lifted her head. 

‘*T will go,’’ said she. ‘‘They won’t shoot 
me—that is certain. ’’ 

She looked at herself in the mirror. Her hair 
was untidy, and sifted over it were twigs and 
dust and the pollen of flowers; her face was 
soiled and scratched; her eyes looked wild. 
She made as rapid a toilet as she could and 
then she started out. It was already almost 
dark, so long had been her dreary journey. 
She started to run. 

Suddenly Elizabeth stopped. She might have 
been uncertain in the afternoon whether or 
not she had heard the sound of a gunshot, but 
now there was no mistaking. It seemed to her 
that the bullet passed immediately before her, 
that she heard its crack. It said to her as 
distinctly as if a voice had spoken, ‘‘ Stay 
where you are!’’ 

Elizabeth went back to the house. Only a 
fool would have gone on after that sort of 
warning. But she did not go indoors. She stood 
on the step and called: 

‘* Come here and talk to me! I’ll listen to 
what you have to say! Don’t hide like a 
coward !’’ : 

But there was no answer. Perhaps when it 
was still darker they would come. She stood 
listening for a long time; finally she sat down 
in her corner of the step and leaned her head 
against the wall. She would be there if they 
came; she would—she would— Eliz- 
abeth’s head nodded, and she was 
asleep. 

When she woke it was in answer to 
an abrupt summons. She heard simul- 
taneously another shot and a little 
sharp crack, and some object fell from 
above upon her head. She thought it 
was a fluttering bird and put up her 
hand. But the texture of the object 
was that of cloth. It was the flag that 
had been shot at. Elizabeth stood with 
it in her hands. Col. Thomas had 
said that the mountaineers had been 
in sympathy with the enemies of their 
country. Was this generation traitor- 
ous also? Every fibre of her being stiff- 
ened with resentment. Yet alas! John 

Baring — 

Again she stood on the step and 
valled angrily : 

‘*Come and tell me what you want! 
l)on’t hide like a coward!’’ 

But whether the watcher was deaf, 
or Whether he was merely a sentinel 
without power to act or to answer, he 

nade no response. 

Elizabeth carried the flag into the 
house and lighted the lamp and looked 
at it. In it were half a dozen bullet 
holes. She lay down, almost exhausted, 
to rest for her journey to-morrow. 
“She would start before daybreak, she 
‘lecided, and this time she would not 
miss the road to the settlement. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





SAVING. THE COOK 3% 


%y Charles Tenney Jackson 


Island wireless station had been with- 

out a ship. Now, while the Memphian 
drew away southward on the smooth Carib- 
bean, everyone in the launch that was towing 
the supply lighter back to the cove was deep 
in his letters and newspapers from home— 
all except Roger Carolan, the seventeen-year- 
old assistant engineer who was steering the 
launch. 

The wireless station crew, cooped up on that 
little lonely island, had been almost out of 
provisions. Therefore, when Roger saw a dilap- 
idated old canoe putting out to meet them and 
recognized old Woola, the West Indian cook, he 
shouted a greeting. 

‘*Hitch on, Woolly! You got to cook white 
man’s grub now! No more yams and cocoanuts 
and tough chickens! How about it, Mr. Pem- 
berton ?’’ 

Pemberton, the chief operator, Ensign Stan- 
field of the Navy Reserve and the five other 
men looked up from their reading to laugh. 
They shouted friendly banter at Woolly, as 
the cook brought his canoe alongside the big 
punt lighter that the launch was towing. 

Now that the war was over, the excitement 
had gone from their lonesome job; even En- 
sign Stanfield found that his governmental 
supervision was nominal, for there was never 
a more loyal crowd than those young radio 
men. Their principal job was to keep in relay 
touch with the vessels of the great fruit com- 
pany that plied between tropical America and 
the United States. When they were not work- 
ing they swam in the wondrous surf of the 
beach or played baseball with the natives of 
the cocoanut plantation that covered half of the 
tiny island. 

Roger Carolan, who had come down from 
the United States as assistant second - shift 
engineer, kept himself busy by studying wire- 
less telegraphy under the operators. Swan 
Island was a good place in which to save 
money; Roger figured that besides learning 
a skilled profession and serving his country he 
would save a thousand dollars in the year he 
was to stay. 

Nevertheless, now that the war was finished, 
and no more exciting news was coming over 
the wire, Roger had begun to find time hang- 
ing on his hands. After two more ‘‘ships,’’ as 
the fellows figured their chronology on Swan 
Island, his year would be up, and he could 
take the third vessel for the homeland. 

The first stars were coming out when the 
little launch turned the low point to the cove 
where it was to moor for the night. The next 
day they would carry the barrels of crude oil 
and the boxed supplies up the beach to the 
quarters. Many a time, with a sea running, 
the wireless crew had had exciting times get- 
ting their stuff ashore, for the island had no 
harbor. 

‘* Great luck this trip!’’ cried the chief 
operator. ‘‘I guess we can lay everything up 
to-night and celebrate. Boys, I’m off of Wool- 
ly’s yams and thin roosters for life now.’’ 

The West Indian cook had climbed up on the 
lighter now and was contentedly sitting on a 
barrel near the middle, waiting until the launch 
should tow the bulky craft to the stout floating 
buoy that was set perhaps two hundred feet 
off the beach. When a northwester blew, it 
was only that buoy which kept the two craft of 
the wireless station from being heaved ashore. 

The jovial crew on the launch gave a yell 


Bs two months the crew of the Swan | 
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when the lights of the 
house among the palm 
trees on the hill came 
into view. Roger could 
see the- buoy now, but 
he kept on past it; 
there was no fear of a surf’s running 
in the cove to-night, and he intended 
to beach the lighter where they could 
unload her more easily. As he was 








spread, will you? Almost to shore 

there—and where’s old Woolly ?’’ 
‘The buoy!’’ shouted Pemberton. 
‘*He made it—but the stuff’s all round 


heading in he heard a shout from Ensign | | him!’’ They saw the iron buoy surrounded by 


Stanfield in the stern. Turning, he saw the | slowly closing patches of burning oil; 


ensign pointing at the lighter. 


to it 
clung the old cook looking in terror this way 


‘* Woolly ! He’s dumped his pipe down in | and that. 
the machine waste, or something. Beat it out, | 


Woolly !’’ 

Roger saw a wisp of thin smoke rising from 
the lighter. The old man was standing over it, 
beating vigorously with his hands and ragged 
hat. The curl of smoke began to grow blacker, 
and Woolly fought it more energetically. 

Then he stood up, gasping with a long 
** Woo-ee!’’ 

‘* The bilge of that boat is full of oil!’’ roared 
Pemberton. ‘‘A barrel was leaking when the 
Memphian dumped it on us!’’ 

**Got to get it out, that’s all,’’ said Stanfield 
coolly. ‘‘Back round, Roger, quick !’’ 

Suddenly a smoky tongue of flame licked the 
barrels. The grizzled old cook gave one look 
at it and ran to the other end of the scow. 
He had scarcely reached it when the dull 
flame flashed almost white and hid him from 
view. 

‘* Send her ahead!’’ Stanfield shouted to 
Roger. ‘‘The gas will go next!’’ Then, turn- 
ing, the ensign yelled to the terrified Woolly to 
jump. The sudden flames had cut the old man 
off from his canoe. Pemberton was jerking at 
the towline to free it from the bitt. There were 
eight barrels of crude fuel oil and six drums 
of gasoline on the lighter, and the bilge water 
was thick with old accumulations of greasy 
waste and other débris. A spark down in that 
oily cotton from Woolly’s pipe had smouldered 
away until it had been fanned to life; and in 
beating it the old man had merely scattered the 
fire among the oil-soaked timbers and barrels. 

** Always knew that was going to happen!’’ 
shouted Pemberton. ‘‘And nobody noticed that 
the old Indian was smoking on the punt! 
Month’s oil is gone! Fine fix—fine fix!’’ 

The towline parted, and the launch shot on 
swiftly, while the crew yelled for Woolly to 
jump and swim for it. There was no need to 
endanger the launch by going back for him, 
for old Woolly had already disappeared in the 
water. As a tongue of flame leaped higher from 
the punt, Roger saw Woolly’s black head and 
shoulders cleaving the water shoreward past 
the mooring buoy. 

‘* Well, this is certainly a joke! ’’ growled 
Pemberton. ‘‘ But I wouldn’t go near that stuff 
for the best job in the company’s service!’’ 

‘* Good thing the grub’s on the launch,’’ 
answered Stanfield, ‘‘and the mail and —’’ 

His last words were lost in a sudden heavy 
explosion on the smoke-hidden lighter ; then in 
another, still louder. 

A vivid column of flame shot toward the sky, 
then fell back in burning streaks on the glassy 
waters of the cove. The next instant the 
amazed wireless crew was looking at a brightly 
illumined shore; the oil was blazing in patches 
on the water wherever it had fallen. ‘‘Gaso- 
line drums blew up!’’ Stanfield muttered. 

‘*Say !’’ Roger exclaimed. ‘‘ Look at the stuff 
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BUT THE CREW STARED AT OLD WOOLLY, WHO STILL CLUNG TO THE BUOY 
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‘*Swim for it!’’ the chief shouted. 

But the cook either was blinded or hurt, or 
else too badly frightened to move. He clung to 
the iron rings of the buoy and stared at the 
approaching line of flame on the water. The 
shock of the explosions on the punt had sent 
the oil in wide circles, and the patches were 
joining rapidly ; as more oil spread from the 
burning wreck the blazing sea grew thicker. 

Roger was trying to understand what his 
friends behind were clamoring about. Some 
wanted to turn back into the burning oil to 
rescue the West Indian; others were shouting 
to the old man to swim for it. 

‘* No use to drive the launch in there! ’’ 
shouted Pemberton. ‘‘ We’d lose it, too—and 
all our grub!’’ 

Roger was sending the launch swiftly out 
round the area of burning oil. The old lighter, 
a fountain of fire and smoke, was pouring flame 
over the water as the barrels burned away. 
But the crew stared at old Woolly, who still 
clung to the buoy, with the blazing patches of 
oil apparently not five yards from him. 

‘*Lost his nerve!’’ shouted Roger. ‘Well, 
here goes! I can beat the oil to him—I think!’’ 

He had slipped out of his shoes and his trou- 
sers; as Stanfield took the wheel from him, the 
boy dived over the bow and struck back for 
the buoy. There was no better swimmer among 
the natives than the Northern boy. As he 
cleaved his way among the blazing oil pools 
his motion drew the fire behind him. Now the 
flames were dead ahead. Like a muskrat Roger 
dived straight down; then—opening his eyes 
under the water—he found himself swimming 
through a glorious red and yellow sea. The 
crystal-clear water of the cove was illuminated 
by the burning oil craft. Roger saw the buoy 
anchor chain, made straight for it and came 
up gasping for breath at old Woolly’s side. 

‘*What’s the matter? Get out of this!’’ the 
boy cried. 

‘*Q Massa Roger — which way out ? I jes’ 
been blinded!’’ 

Roger saw that the old Indian’s face was 
seared by the exploding oil. He did not waste 
any time arguing, for the flaming patches were 
not six feet away. ‘‘Dive for it, Woolly!’’ he 
yelled. ‘‘Here, guide by my hand!’’ 

He tore the old man’s hands loose from the 
buoy rings. The smoking, blazing oil was lick- 
ing up the other side of the buoy, which was 
rocking under the struggles of the boy and 
the West Indian; then the fire closed in on 
both sides. ‘‘ Down!’’ gasped Roger, and jerked 
Woolly back and under the water. 

Getting his bearings by the shadows shore- 
ward, the boy swam through the golden water. 
The old Indian struggled onward at his side. 
When Woolly straggled off, Roger jerked him 
on the course. At last Woolly went reeling to 
the surface, and Roger followed him. Their 
arms came up through the fiery oil; a 
gasp, a choke in the smoky air, and 
they dived again. 

Roger thought he made out the curv- 
ing shore line and poked his compan- 
ion in the ribs. But as they in frenzy 
swam under the sheet of fire, once 
more their bursting lungs forced them 
above. Roger thrashed the fire back, 
right and left, exhaled, got another 
mouthful of smoky air and disap- 
peared as he felt the blazing surface 
close over his shoulder. 

But presently he noticed a streak of 
shadowy water on his left, and, seizing 
Woolly’s arm, he drew him toward it. 
The next time they came up it was in 
free dark water, and both, turning 
over on their backs, drew in the pure, 
sweet air. The shore everywhere was 
illumined by the oil - filled cove, and 
they saw the launch coming slowly in. 

‘*All right!’’ yelled Roger. ‘‘We’re 
ashore now—come on!’’ 

The crew gave a shout of delight. 

Woolly’s eyes were not seriously 
injured, but his brows, lashes and 
gray mop of hair were singed. Roger 
was all right except for a slight shou!- 
der burn. 

**T guess we can pull through until 
the next ship without any more oil,’’ 
said Roger with a grin. ‘‘But with 
two months of perfectly good grub on 
hand now, Mr. Pemberton, I certainly 
thought we had to save our cook!’’ 
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SHAMROCK IV AND RESOLUTE 


FACT AND COMMENT 


O not crowd any man too hard: it is a 
long worm that has no turning! 


If Anyone is slighting You Alone, 
The Fault is always possibly Your Own. 


E not among those who find a use for the 
rake after they have used the broom. 
HE subdirector of the Marey Institute in 
Paris, Dr. Bull, has succeeded in taking 
approximately 15,000 motion - picture photo- 
graphs in one second. To realize what that 
means, consider that an ordinary motion-pic- 
ture camera takes only sixteen photographs in 
a second. The new process makes it possible 
to photograph every detail of the flight of bul- 
lets from revolvers, rifles and machine guns. 
T was a rash man that made counterfeiting 
his trade in defiance of the grim warning 
printed on Chinese bank notes of the Ming 
dynasty, ‘‘Who makes a copy of this will have 
his head cut off.’’ The most superficial student 
of Chinese history knows that the threat was 
not idle. Nowhere, except in Lewis Carroll’s 
Wonderland, was the royal privilege of cutting 
off heads exercised so freely as at the court 
of Peking. 
MONG recent products of the Department 
of Agriculture are two new varieties of 
rice, Acadia and Fortuna, both produced at 
the Crowley rice station in Louisiana. They 
are the best of two thousand kinds grown. 
Last year under field conditions the Acadia 
produced on the average 5155 pounds an acre, 
and the Fortuna, 2775 pounds from old land. 
Both yields are considered to be excellent, 
and seed of both varieties will soon be made 
available to all growers. 
O many people have found it profitable to 
raise foxes for their fur and to ‘‘ farm 
muskrats’’ on a large scale that it is not as- 
tonishing to hear of experiments in breeding 
other wild animals for commercial purposes. A 
farmer who established an experimental beaver 
ranch on Prince Edward Island has sold the 
first pelts for from forty to sixty dollars apiece, 
and Mr. Vilhjélmur Stefansson, the Arctic 
explorer, has leased the southern part of Baffin 
Island to raise reindeer and caribou. 
HE humble peanut has risen from the 
mere stock in trade of street peddlers and 
fruit dealers to a position of such national 
importance that in a single year the United 
States has imported $40,000,000 worth of pea- 
nuts and peanut oil, besides the $80,000,000 
worth of peanuts that it produced for itself. 
Peanuts were once regarded as almost worth- 
less and before 1870 were unknown in com- 
merce; but in recent years the demand for 
vegetable oils to take the place of animal fats 
has enormously increased their use. 
FIRE guard in the Shenandoah national 
forest not so long ago found himself in 
a predicament similar to that of Casabianca, 
although his decision was not so silly. Dis- 
covering that there were three bears at the 
foot of the lookout tower in which he was 
stationed without arms of any kind, he tele- 
phoned for permission to leave at the first 
chance and get a gun. The district ranger 


replied that the forests were dry, that a fire | 


might start anywhere at any time and that 
he must stay where he was, bears or no bears; 
and the guard stayed. After a time some one 
who had ‘‘listened in’’ came to his rescue. 


J gegen to tests recently made by the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wisconsin, a cord of heavy wood, such as oak, 


beech, birch, hard maple, ash, elm, locust, | 


long-leaf pine or cherry, is equal in heating 
value to a ton of coal. The news may be in- 
teresting, but is cold comfort to dwellers in the 
Eastern cities, where such wood costs eight- 
een dollars a cord, or more than coal. There 





| that the wood warms you twice; but it would 
be interesting if some scientific organization 
would calculate the heating value of the fuel 
bill on the man who has to pay it. 


oo] 
THE THIRD PARTY CONVENTION 
A= weeks ago The Companion de- 





scribed the attempt that was then about 

to be made to bring together into a 
‘third party the various groups of people that 
| find it quite impossible to follow either the 
| Republicans or the Democrats. The attempt 
| has now been made, but, although a party 
| organization—the Farmer-Labor party—was 
| formed and candidates were named, it is fair 
to say that it was not successful. 

None of the’ really influential organizations 
of farmers were represented. The Nonpartisan 
League, the most important of them all, pre- 
fers trying to capture the control of the local 
machinery of one or the other of the big par- 
ties, and, though it might reasonably enough 
subscribe to the platform adopted at Chicago, 
it declined to merge itself in the new party. 
The Single Tax representatives sat for a time 
in the joint convention, but they found that 
they would be expected to agree to so many 
things they did not believe in that they met 
by themselves and nominated their own ticket. 
The members of the Committee of Forty-eight, 
who represented advanced political thought 
without reference to class or occupation, di- 
vided. Some of them joined the new party; 
others—and perhaps the better-known men of 
the group—seceded from the convention and 
are depressed and discouraged at the situation. 

From the first the convention fell into the 
hands of the men who are trying to establish 
a distinctive labor party in the United States. 
They were more numerous, more sure of 
what they wanted and more determined to get 
it than any other group. The platform that 
was adopted was one that radical labor men 
everywhere would agree to with enthusiasm, 
with a few additions to meet the ideas of 
those farmers who are well-disposed to apply 
state socialism to the marketing of food sup- 
plies. It demands almost complete national 
ownership of essential industry and the con- 
trol of all industry by the workers therein. 
There is so much that is socialistic in it that 
it is as hard for the neutral observer as it is 
for the Socialist to see why approving the 
Socialists would not have served the delegates 
as well as forming a new party. 

The Chicago meeting failed because there 
was no single animating issue that, throwing 
less important matters into the shade, could 
unite everyone. It was a veritable Cave of 
Adullam: everyone there was dissatisfied with 
thifigs as they are, but each group had its 
own idea of what is necessary to improve 
conditions ; and each was almost as intolerant 
of the others as it was of the Republicans or 
of the Democrats. The new party seems likely 
to cut a small figure in the election, for it has 
no obvious strength outside the radical ele- 
ment in the American Federation of Labor; 
and .that, as has been proved, is a small mi- 
nority even of the labor vote of the country. 
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THE YACHT RACES 


T= persistence with which British 
sportsmen pursue the America cup 
would be hard to explain were it not 

that the cup—ugly enough in itself and of 
small value—has become a symbol of primacy 
in one branch of seamanship. The British 
have so long been supreme on the sea, both as 
a@ naval and as a commercial power, that it 
seems to them intolerable that they should be 
second even in nautical sport; and so long as 
the cup that the America won now almost 
seventy years ago remains on this side of the 
water it is impossible for Britain to assert 
the superiority of its yachts and of its skip- 
pers. There has always been a British yachts- 
man ready to dedicate a small fortune to re- 
covering the cup. The present challenger, Sir 
Thomas Lipton, in case he ultimately fails in 
his ambition, is said to have provided in his 
will for challenges to continue after his death 
until the cup is won. There is doggedness for 
you! We wonder whether, if the cup ever 
goes back to England, our American sports- 
men will try as hard to win it again. 

There is probably no form of sport so ex- 
pensive as yachting—on the scale of the Reso- 
lute and the Shamrock—and none that is more 
fascinating to watch. In beauty of scene and 
setting and in freedom from the sordidness 
and vulgarity that human beings often show 
in their amusements, yacht-racing is unique. 
| That and not horse-racing ought to be called 








may be some consolation in Thoreau’s view} the sport of kings. And yet kings have not 





often been addicted to it; the former Emperor 
William was its most enthusiastic devotee 
among princes, though perhaps in his enthu- 
siasm for yachting there was more pose than 


‘genuine liking. He was not a good enough 


sportsman to sail a yacht. None but a man 
who wants desperately to win, but who will 
not win unfairly, and who, moreover, loses 
with cheerful grace, should walk the deck of a 
racing yacht. It is because Sir Thomas Lipton 
is just that sort of man that he is so well liked 
in the United States. A victory for the Sham- 
rock would have been almost as popular as 
the victory of the Resolute. 


os 


IRONY AND SARCASM 


OME persons who are given to ironical 
S comment and who have a somewhat iron- 
ical attitude toward life never descend 
to sarcasm. Those who resort frequently to 
sarcasm are persons incapable of irony and not 
readily aware of irony in situation or circum- 
stance. The perceptions and sensibilities of 
the habitually sarcastic person are blunt; those 
of the person with a turn for irony are delicate. 
Sympathy is not incompatible with irony, 
whereas it is incompatible with sarcasm. The 
motive in resorting to irony is usually interest 
in the contradictory and unexpected turn taken 
by the course of events or by the human being 
on whom attention is fixed; the motive that 
inspires sarcasm is usually bad temper and a 
desire to wound. There may be humor in 
irony, but there is no humor in sarcasm. There 
is often a quality of wistfulness in irony, but 
in sarcasm there is no such feminine or ap- 
pealing trait. 

In no relations of life are the virtues and de- 
fects of irony and sarcasm more clearly mani- 
fest than in those of teacher and pupil. To 
most boys the teacher’s ironical, half-humorous 
comment is a spur and a stimulus; over a few 
it passes without leaving an impression. Sar- 
easm is the instrument to be applied only when 
all else has failed; more pupils have been in- 
jured by the sharp, sarcastic gibes of impatient 
teachers than have been benefited by: them. 
The mildly ironical comment is adequate for 
most cases of inattention and neglect; but 
sometimes there is a boy so deficient in sen- 
sibility and so defiant of standards that he 
needs verbal castigation. The most stinging 
lash that the teacher can employ is that of 
sarcasm. Spare the rod and spoil the child is a 
motto that has deservedly fallen into disrepute. 
Indulge your irony and save your sarcasm is 
one that might replace it. But you must be 
sure that you know where irony ends and 
sarcasm begins. mn 


THE RAILWAYS 


HE railways do not now give the public 

good service. Whom shall we blame? If 

any man or group of men can be held 
responsible for existing conditions, and can be 
forced to amend them, by all means let us set 
about bringing the reform to pass. 

Really, is anyone to blame for the deplorable 
condition of railway transportation to-day ? Or, 
if there is blame, does it not rest upon a gen- 
eration of politicians that has passed off the 
stage? The inefficiency of the railways is not 
a thing of to-day or of yesterday. It began 
before the war. Twenty years ago there was 
a widespread and determined assault on the 
railway companies that produced repressive 
laws and adverse public sentiment. That 
assault also discredited railway securities and 
made raising money for improvements, exten- 
sions and equipment impossible except at rates 
of interest that seemed extortionate and that 
alarmed directors. So the improvements were 
not made. 

The result was inevitable. At the beginning 
of the war the roads were barely able to do 
the ordinary normal amount of business that 
came to them. When the enormous additional 
traffic caused by the war was thrown on them 
they virtually collapsed. Then the government 
took them over. By assuming all the privileges 
that at the demand of politicians Congress 
had denied to the companies the administra- 
tion managed to get along somehow. It cannot 
be put more strongly ‘tian that. The service 
was not satisfactory to shippers, to merchants, 
to passengers, or to the public generally. But 
frankness compels us to say that the physical 
condition of the roads rendered satisfactory 
service impossible, even if the administration 
had not made a single mistake. We may be 
thankful that it was as good as it was and 
grant that most of the shortcomings would 
have been inevitable in any case. 

One of the things that the government could 
not do was to improve the general state of the 
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roads while the traffic burden was so great. 
More was required of the roads at all times 
than they could perform. In fact, they could 
not be kept even in as good condition as 
they were in when the government took them. 
Their condition was worse when they were 
returned to their owners than it was in 1914, 
and it is worse now than it was when they 
were returned. 

So, if we must go back two decades to find 
scapegoats, it is not worth while. It will do 
no good to blame the present managers of the 
railways or the government for failures that 
they could not avoid, or—most futile of all— 
the dead-and-gone politicians of the last cen- 
tury who made the present conditions inevi- 
table by their well-intentioned but disastrous 
measures. The duty of the hour is to keep 
cool, accept with such patience as we can 
command the service that the companies can 
render and hope always that the era of effi- 
cient transportation may soon begin. 


ee 


THE VICE PRESIDENCY 


OME joker has defined an optimist as a 
man who hopes that his son Johnny will 
be President and a pessimist as one who 

fears that his son Tommy will be Vice Presi- 
dent. Another joker, Mr. Dooley, pictured the 
reluctance of Roosevelt to accept the nomina- 
tion as Vice President under McKinley, who 
was ‘‘so healthy. ’’ 

There is too much truth embodied in the 
gibes. The oftice of Vice President is not at- 
tractive to men of Presidential capacity, yet it 
is only men of that kind that should be chosen 
to fill it. Even in the constitutional convention 
of 1787 it was suggested that the honorary title 
of the Vice President should be ‘‘His Super- 
fluity’’; for the only duty imposed on the 
Vice President is that of presiding over the 
Senate when he feels like doing so, and of 
waiting for a dead man’s shoes. He can, it is 
true, cast a decisive vote when the Senate is 
tied, which rarely happens; but even as a pre- 
siding officer his decisions can be overruled by 
a majority. 

Moreover, there is no way to enlarge his 
duties except by amending the Constitution ; 
for no one can suggest any new duties that 
could be laid upon him without taking some- 
thing from the power of the President, which 
would be highly inexpedient. 

Mr. Harding has announced that if he is 
elected President he will invite Mr. Coolidge 
to attend all Cabinet meetings. That seems to 
be a good idea— not quite novel, for it has 
been proposed more than once; but it has 
never been adopted. It would dignify the office 
to a certain extent and make the Vice Presi- 
dent a part of the administration. Of course 
he would be merely an adviser without re- 
sponsibility; but admitting him to Cabinet 
meetings would acquaint him with the matters 
of foreign and domestic policy that come up 
there for discussion and decision, and there- 
fore would help the better to qualify him for 
the dead man’s shoes if they should be his 
destiny. In any event his increased prominence 
in public affairs would improve whatever 
chance he might originally have of succeeding 
to the chief office when his term as Vice Presi- 
dent should expire. 

Both the great parties this year have made 
excellent nominations for the second place on 
the ticket. Mr. Roosevelt, like Gov. Coolidge, 
was more than ‘‘mentioned’’ for the presi- 
dency, and neither one nor the other would 
have been a discredit to his party if he had 
been placed at the head of the ticket. 


ee 


MAN’S WORST FOE 


XCEPT a snake, a rat is probably the 
E most repulsive creature in the world, 
and against both rats and snakes the 
aversion seems to be so natural, so deep-rooted, 
so general, that it is almost instinctive. Ou: 
language and our literature are full of phrases 
that express it. The destructiveness of the 
poisonous snake has been known from a time 
beyond the gray dawn of history. Perhaps 
some dim intuition of the destructiveness of 
the rat, too, may have filtered down through 
the ages and, being associated with his secret 
and filthy ways, his scavenger life and ghoul- 
ish character, may have helped to fix his place 
in the minds of men; but it is only of late 
years that science has proved the case against 
him. 
‘*Man’s chief foe,’’ ‘‘ the cause of more 
deaths than all the wars of history,’’ ‘‘ the 
most destructive animal in the world,’’ are 


some of the phrases that the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey applies to the common house 








rat. If they seem to be exaggerated, it is only 
because we do not know the facts on which 
they rest. Here in the Western Hemisphere 
we are accustomed to reckon the destructive- 
ness of rats in terms of money or other ma- 
terial things; but in the East they reckon it 
in terms of human life. It is the house rat that 
harbors the flea that transmits the bubonic 
plague that causes the ‘‘black death,’’ which 
in the fourteenth century destroyed twenty- 
five million people in Europe, and which under 
the name of plague is always pandemic in 
Asia, Africa, Australasia and South America. 
Since 1896 it has killed nine million of the 
people of India alone. 

The economic loss owing to rats no one can 
reckon, for there are no accurate statistics ; but 
investigations among the older cities of the 
Atlantic seaboard show that it is in very close 
ratio to the population. If we figure, as the 
Biological Survey figures, that every ‘rat de- 
stroys at least two dollars’ worth of property 
a year, the bill for the whole country is two 
hundred million dollars. That does not include 
the cost of traps, of poison, of maintaining 
cats, or any other item of the expense of com- 
bating the evil; nor does it cover the cost of 
the work of the Public Health Service, through 
which alone the plague is kept out of New 
York, Boston, San Francisco, Seattle, Hawaii, 
New Orleans and Porto Rico. 

As with so many other evils, the remedy is 
preventive rather than curative. Buildings 
must be so constructed as to be rat-proof, 
which is not at all difficult; and then streets, 
neighborhoods and communities must be rid of 
rats and kept free of them by codperative work 
under intelligent and ample authority. One 
half the money that now goes to feed and fight 
rats would do it in a few years. But until 
such cooperative work begins, let every farmer 
and every householder look after his own 
premises with traps, shotgun, rifle, poison 
and the assistance of Thomas H. Cat. 


ar | 
.CURRENT EVENTS 


(From July 22 to July 28) 


HINA. —The recent fighting in China has 
resulted in the collapse of the Anfu, or 
military, party. Tuan Chi-jui resigned his post 
as commander of the army and is reported to 
have attempted suicide. President Hsu also 
accepted the resignations of three other Anfu 
ministers. At last aecounts hopeful peace ne- 
gotiations were going on in Tientsin. 


S 


ACHT RACES.—On July 27 occurred 

the last of the series of races for the 
America’s cup between Resolute and Sham- 
rock IV. The American boat having won 
three out of five races, the cup remains in this 
country. ° 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. — Mr. 
Bryan definitely declined the Prohibition 
nomination, and the convention nominated for 
President Mr. Aaron S. Watkins of Ohio and 
for Vice President Mr. D. Leigh Colvin of 
New York. Gov. Coolidge of Massachusetts 
was formally notified of his nomination for 
Vice President by the Republicans, on July 27. 
so] 
EX1CO.— It was announced that Pancho 
Villa had agreed to surrender to the 
Mexican government, which promised him 
liberal terms, including a year’s pay. Gov. 
Cantu of Lower California called the people 
of his state to arms on the ground that the 
Federal troops were threatening to enter the 
State—presumably to put an end to Gov. Can- 
tu’s authority. ° 


ne pn STRIKE REPORT. —The commis- 
sion of the Interchurch World Movement 
that has been investigating the recent steel 
strike published its report on July 27. The 
report censures the labor policy of the United 
States Steel Corporation, which it finds to re- 
sult in excessive and exhausting hours of labor 
for many of the workmen, an autocratic sys- 
tem of plant management and the virtual 
denial by the corporation of the men’s right 
to organize. It also tinds that race prejudice 
among foremen, native workmen and the com- 
munity at large works serious injustice to 
foreign-speaking workmen. On the other hand 
the report urges labor to abandon the doctrine 
of restriction of production, to democratize the 
unions, and to live up to its contracts with 
the employer. The chairman of the commission 
is Bishop McConnell of the Methodist Church, 
and Dr, D. A. Poling is its secretary. 
e 

HE RAILWAYS.—The council of the 

chiefs of the sixteen railway unions and 
brotherhoods voted to aceept the wage award 
of the Railway Labor Board. ‘The Brotherhood 
of Railway Telegraphers refused to concur, 
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—-The Association of Railway Executives 
voted to ask the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to permit a total increase of twenty 
per cent in passenger rates and.of thirty-six | 
per cent in freight rates to cover the proposed | 
wage increase and to enable the roads to| 
carTy out necessary improvements in lines and | 
equipment. e wai 


RELAND.—Belfast was the centre of Irish 
disorder during the week. Fighting began | 
between Orange and Sinn Fein workmen in | 
the shipyards, and it spread to many parts of | 
the city and its suburbs. Troops and warships | 
were hurried to the scene, and after two or) 
three days of rioting order was established. | 
Eighteen persons were killed, two hundred | 
wounded, and more than $1,000,000 worth of 
property was destroyed.—A dispatch from 
Cork reported the wrecking of the village of 
Kilmallock by the police, following a collision 
with the people of the village. There were 
unconfirmed rumors of approaching negotia- 
tions between the British government and the | 
Sinn Fein leaders. e | 


ERMANY.—The presidents af the Ger- 
man states meeting at Berlin voted to 
make every effort to carry out the terms of the 
agreement. made with the Entente at Spa. A 
bill fur disarming the civilian population and 
one abolishing compulsory military training 
are before the Reichstag. That body has ap- 
proved the agreement of Spa.——A consider- 
able part of the German army has been moved 
into East Prussia in preparation against a pos- 
sible invasion by the Russian forces which after 
their victories over the Poles are not far from 
the German border. The German government 
has forbidden the export or transit of arms to 
either Poland or Russia. 
eo 
YRIA.—<According to an official announce- 
ment by the French Foreign Office, Gen. 
Gouraud at the head of a French army occu- 
pied Damascus, the capital of the newly estab- 
lished kingdom of Syria. There was some 
sharp fighting before Gen. Gouraud could enter 
the city. It was said in Paris that Damascus 
was taken because King Feisal, although he 
had accepted the French ultimatum, which 
demanded the acknowledgment of the French 
mandate in Syria and the use of French lan- 
guage and French coinage there, did not as 
a matter of fact begin to carry out its terms 
and permitted an Arab force to attack the 
French troops. ——The French have also oc- 
cupied Aleppo, and so control the railway 
through Syria from north to south. 
e 
URKEY AND GREECE. — The Greek 
advance into Thrace, though it was resisted 
by the Turks, proceeded expeditiously. After 
a day or two of fighting, the Turks fled from 
Adrianople. Col. Jafar Tayar, their commander, 
was reported to have been taken prisoner by 
the Greeks. King Alexander entered Adrian- 
ople shortly after its capture. The Greek troops 
pushed their advantage rapidly and took Liile- 
Burgas and Kirk Kilisseh with little opposi- 
tion. Their plan was to push the Turkish 
retreat so closely that the fortified lines of 
Chatalja that cross the isthmus just above 
Constantinople would fall into their hands 
without any hard fighting. ——The Turkish 
Nationalist Council, meeting at Angora, pub- 
lished a resolution denouncing the peace terms 
enforced by the Allies and refusing utterly to 
be bound by them. The Crown Council at Con- 
stantinople voted on July 22 to approve the 
peace treaty. ° 


USSIA AND POLAND.—On July 22 it 
was announced that Poland had sent 
proposals for an armistice direct to Moscow. 
On the same day the cabinet of Mr. Grabski 
resigned and Mr. Witos, leader of the peasant 
party, became premier. The soviet government 
declared its willingness to enter into negoti- 
ations with Poland, and preliminary parleys 
looking toward a meeting of the military com- 
manders began. Meanwhile fighting did not 
cease. The Russian forces obliged the Poles to 
fall back still farther in the Grodno region, and 
approached quite near the German border. In 
the south Polish resistance was more stubborn, 
and the Bolshevik advance toward Lemberg 
was apparently checked. —— Lithuania has | 
sent a sharp note to Moscow, demanding that | 
the Bolshevik troops hand Vilno over to the 
Lithuanians—without more delay.——A joint) 
Franco-British mission, headed by M. Jusser- 
and and Lord d’Abernon, visited Warsaw to 
assure the Poles of the firm support of the 
Allied nations. —— Replying to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s suggestion for a peace conference in 
London, to be attended by representatives of 
Russia, Poland, Finland, Letvia and Lithu- 
ania, Mr. Tchitcherin said that Russia would | 
agree to a conference in London but desired | 
to meet there the representatives of France, 
Great Britain and Italy. The French and 
British premiers consulted regarding this pro- 
posal, and announced on July 27 that they 
would insist on the plan originally suggested. 
The Russian proposal is regarded as an attempt 


| 
| 
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| 








and will submit the matter to.a referendum of 


its members with a proposal for another strike. | [— 





to cause the recognition of the soviet govern- | 
| ment by the Entente powers. 





LOT of people buy 

a different kind of 

tire every time they go 
into a bicycle shop. 


How foolish, when some 
one tire must be at least 
‘a little better than the 


others. 


It is not for us to say 
which is the best. But 
U. S. Bicycle Tires are 
getting a larger follow- 
ing among straight- 
thinking bicycle riders 
all the time. 

And whenever anyone 
starts using U.S. Bicycle 
Tires, he sticks to them. 

U.S. Chain Treads, U.S. Cords 


_and seven other treads in 


Clincher and Single tube styles. 


“*Ride a Bicycle’’ 


United States Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 
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BEESE 472 BOSS BOS 


NEW THINGS ON THE PRAIRIE 
®y Jeannie Pendleton Hall 


ths 


NCE the wide prairie lay, a sheet 
Of whispering greenness, yellow- 
flowered ; 
Along no path a footfall beat, 
Only the little rabbit cowered, 
Or ground bird slipped the grass blades 
through. 
High up, great pinions swept the blue. 


Then the plough cleft the grass; a road 
Stabbed boldly through the stubborn 


sod: 
Men garmered where wild winds had 
0 ’ 
Stepped where no white man’s foot had 


rod, 
Pushed back—ah, was it sacrilege?— 
That Eden to a narrow edge. 


But little houses reign instead— 
Fair little homes, and fitly set 
In turf the loamy levels fe 
Through ages no man reckons yet. 
Tea roses thrive here ; four-o’clocks 
To tell the hour; and hollyhocks. 


And in late March-time, when the sun 
Sends the last ice adrip, and thrills 
The warming earth till streamlets run 
Ev’n in cool clefts of distant hills, 

The baby orchards round about 
In their pink party frills flounce out; 


While every dooryard boasts its hutch 
From which a clucking matron leads 

Her cheeping train, and frets o’ermuch 
For their young frailties and their 


needs. 
Soft, foolish down balls, shrill with fear 
Should a weed wave, a worm writhe 


Well lost, O mighty sea of grass, 
Dee aad clouds, your flowers, your 
wings 
The good of nations comes to pass 
Through little, lowly, holy things: 
The cottage roof, the thrifty way, 
‘The rosy children out at play. 


oe ¢ : 
AN IMPRESSIVE COINCIDENCE 


There’s a divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough-hew them as we will. 


CELEBRATED singer volunteered 
during the war to sing to British troops. 
Among the stories she tells of her 
experiences, the following is in some 
respects the most pathetic and inspiring. 

Very early after she volunteered she 
was singing at a big training camp in Eng- 
land. According to her custom, she invited 
the men to write their requests on slips of 
paper and place themupon the piano. Among 
the slips was one that read, ‘Will you please 
sing Does Jesus Care?” ; 

The lady was not familiar with the hymn, 
but she memorized the music and words and 
sang it. Although she shook hands with all 
the men in the large hut as they went out, 
no one spoke to her about the hymn. 

Several months later she was singing at 
Chatham to a number of troops who were to 
leave for France the next morning. Among 
the slips of paper on the piano there ap- 
peared the question again, “‘Will you please 
sing Does Jesus Care?” The lady immedi- 
ately sang the comforting message of that 
simple little hymn, while the men sat as if spell- 
bound. A few weeks passed, and the singer went 
to France. 

One night in a large Y. M.C. A. hut in a base 
town not far from the lines she was singing to 
troops who were under orders to leave for the 
front. Looking through the notes placed on the 
piano, she was startled to find again in the same 
handwriting, “Will you please sing Does Jesus 
Care?’ She speedily complied with the request. 

“This is the third time I have had this request 
from the same soldier,” she said to her audience 
after she had sung. “May I have the privilege of 
speaking to him after the concert?” 

When the concert was over, a young soldier 
eame to her and explained -that years ago that 
hymn had been blessed to him in one of Dr. Tor- 
rey’s missions, and he thanked her for singing it 
so readily. They both realized the strangeness of 
their meeting so repeatedly and felt that a Divine 
Providence was emphasizing the meaning of the 
hymn. 

Some months afterwards the lady visited a big 
hospital. In ward after ward she sang to the sick 
and wounded.Then she was asked if she would sing 
in the isolation ward, where only the hopeless and 
most extreme cases were kept. The singer de- 
clares that she will never forget the sad sights of 
that ward. One man, she was told, had been very 
anxious to speak to her ever since he heard that 
she was coming. They drew aside the curtains of 
a bed where the man lay in semidarkness. He 
was very ill, hardly likely to live more than an 
hour or so. In a faint whisper he said to the singer: 

“Will you—please sing Does—Jesus—Care ?” 

Looking closer, she saw that it was her friend 
of the previous meetings—now lying at death’s 
very door. Controlling her emotion, she went to 
the piano and softly and sweetly sang the tender 
message of the love of Jesus. While she sang he 
died. The Divine Love that had kept pace with him 
every step of the way had opened the gates of 
pear! to his tortured spirit. 

Is it any wonder that the singer loves that hymn 
above all others? 

o 9 


HER MOTHER’S WAY. 


8S Mrs. Benton and her daughter Louise 
were leisurely finding their‘way out of 
the crowded emporium, they came face 
to face with a girl about Louise’s age, 
who stepped forward impulsively with 
a smile of recognition. Louise gave her 
a brief nod and passed on, but her mother halted 
and touched her arm. 

‘Louise, here is Ella Moore,” she said. “‘Why, 
Ella, how pleased we are to meet you.”’ 

Louise followed her mother’s example and 
greeted Ella cordially, and Ella, who had recov- 
ered from the embarrassment of Louise’s chilly 
nod, smiled and chatted pleasantly. As they 
parted, Mrs. Benton invited Ella to call. 

During the ride homeward the daughter sus- 
pected that the thought of her attitude toward 
Elia was lingering unpleasantly in her mother’s 
mind. A trifle impatiently but with dutiful affection 
she reflected upon what she deemed her mother’s 
old-fashioned and rather overconscientious ways. 
































**Mother would have me entertaining all the 
girls I ever knew in grammar school,” she mused 
to herself. 

Later, as mother and daughter were seated on 
the shaded piazza in the after- 
noon, Louise asked with sweet- 
tempered tolerance in her voice, 
‘*What’s wrong, mother dear?’ 

**I was thinking of a little ex- 
perience of my girlhood days,” 
replied Mrs. Benton. ‘‘Our meet- 
ing with Ella Moore recalled it 
very vividly to me.” 

A slight flush crept over Lou- 
ise’s face. 

“T should love to hear it, moth- 
er,” she said. 

“You have heard me speak of 
the academy in my old town,” 
began Mrs. Benton. “My desk 
mate and dearest friend was 
Effie House, a bright, clever girl. 
lL loved her dearly. The fact that her father was 
one of the wealthiest men in the country mat- 
tered little to us. We were inseparable, and Effie 
was as dear as a sister to me. When the time came 
for us to leave the academy, Effie went away to 
college, and I found employment in the millinery 
store in our little town. For the first time I realized 
the difference between our stations in life. How 
dear Effie was to me, how much I missed her, no 
one ever knew. 

‘*Effie’s four years in college passed, and I heard 
of her and read of her in.the society columns of 
our papers. One day who should descend upon our 
little millinery store but Effie and her haughty 
mother. 

“The milliner gave them her own personal at- 
tention—I was only an assistant. In our little back 
room I listened to Effie’s voice. Obeying a sudden 
impulse, I stepped out, looked full at Effie and 
smiled. If she had not recognized me at all, I 
might have thought she had forgotten me, but she 
knew me instantly and gave me just the barest, 
chilliest little nod. It hurt—because I was young 
and thought all the world must be like the small 
town and narrow life about me. Perhaps it might 
have been mere thoughtlessness on Effie’s part, 
her life was so full; she never knew how empty 
mine was.” 

In a moment Louise was kneeling by her moth- 
er’s chair, with her arms about her waist. Tears 
stood in her eyes. Presently she spoke, and there 
was @ new earnestness in her voice. 

“IT am glad to have a mother like you, mother 
darling. I am so thankful you told me about your- 
self and your friend. I had thought it was hardly 
worth while to be nice to people whom I didn’t 
particularly care about. I was wrong, of course, 
as wrong as I could be. 1 can see that your way is 
best—that of being kind and courteous to all.” 





BORO -BUDUR, THE GREAT TEMPLE 


T is a peculiar thing, says a contributor, that 
I one of the greatest and most interesting archi- 

tectural wonders of the world—the monstrous 
hill temple of Boro-Budur in the interior of Java 
—remains almost entirely unknown to the’ gen- 
eral public. Yet a great deal more labor and skill 
were needed to build this temple than were 
needed to build the great pyramid of Egypt, 
which has astounded the world for about fifty 
centuries. 

Boro-Budur, which is situated upon an artificial 
hill that it must have taken immense labor to build, 
stands on a thirty-sided platform, surrounded by 
a heavy stone parapet. In the centre of each of 
the four sides of the parapet is an opening from 
which a flight of stairs leads upward to the plat- 
form; and enormous stone lions with queerly fixed 
siniles guard the openings. The appearance of the 
lions may have suggested the familiar phrase, 
“The smile that won’t come off.” At any rate, the 
lions have smiled steadily for perhaps thirteen 
hundred years. 

From the platform there are irregular stairways 
that lead up to the various galleries, which have 
corridors about seven feet wide that afford plenty 
of room to study the carvings that cover the walls. 
The corridors are cleverly drained by immense 
gargoyles, through the mouths of which the water 
is carried out. The gargoyles are carved to repre- 
sent mythical monsters of ancient legend. At each 
angle of a corridor sits a Buddha inclosed in a 
niche, surmounted by a cupola; beneath the statue 
isalotusleaf. These grotesque 
figures gaze down with calm 
faces and expressions of res- 
ignation and of profound con- 
templation, which the ancient 
sculptors have marvelously 
portrayed. About the curly 
head of each statue is a halo. 

The bas-reliefs that cover 
the walls of the galleries 
would reach nearly four miles 
if stretched out in a line. They 
form a story in stone of Bud- 
dha’s life from the time when 
he left his throne to take up 
his labors on earth until the 
time when he reached Nir- 
vana. The vastness of the work that these ancient 
people accomplished and its extraordinary artistic 
beauty are amazing. 

The upper flat of the temple has only an outer 
wall. Upon it are three circular terraces, one ris- 
ing a few feet above the other. Situated on top 
of these are seventy-two latticed stone shrines, 
within each of which is a miniature Buddha seated 
gazing toward the central dome—a sign that the 
sins and troubles of the world have been re- 
nounced. The dome itself is considerably more 
than fifty feet in diameter. 

The year in which Boro-Budur was built is un- 
certain, but it was built, possibly in the seventh 
century A.D., by Buddhist missionaries as a rest- 
ing place for a vase that contained some of the 
ashes of Buddha. These ashes had in the first 
place been divided by King Asoka of India into 
eighty-four thousand parts and placed in vases, 
which missionaries carried throughout the world 
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in order to gain converts to their religion. Boro- 
Budur was still unfinished when an invasion of 
Mohammedans in the fifteenth century caused the 
great temple to be deserted. Jungle overgrew it, 
and for almost four hundred 
years it was left to the ravages 
of the elements. In 1814, soon 
after the British took over the 
administration of the island, 
Sir Stamford Raffles happened 
upon the temple. He was struck 
with its grandeur in spite of the 
overgrowth and volcanic débris 
that had accumulated upon it; 
for Java is a land of eruptions. 
Under his direction great strides 
were made in restoring the tem- 
ple. When the Dutch again took 
over the island in 1817, the work 
of restoring it continued, with 
the result that to-day Boro- 
Budur is in almost as good a 
state of repair as on that day, five hundred 
years ago, when the Buddhist workmen and sculp- 
tors laid down their tools before the conquering 
Mohammedans. 

The temple not only is larger than the great 
pyramid, but it is much more interesting, princi- 
pally because of the miles of magnificent sculp- 
tured pictures that line its walls. 

An aéroplane service for the purpose of carry- 
ing mail and passengers between the different 
islands is expected to start in the near future on 
the Malay Archipelago. That will serve to stimu- 
late travel in a land of old-fashioned, slow-going 
ways. And it is not at all un- 
likely that many travelers will 
visit Boro-Budur by aéroplane. 


ee 
FINDING MANGANESE 


HE interesting story of 
Treasure Mountain, writes 
a Companion subscriber, 

suggests to me that perhaps you 
would like the curious story of a 
real manganese mine. The city of San Jose, some 
forty or fifty miles south of San Francisco, has a 
beautiful park in the wild and romantic Alum 
Rock Cafion. It is a number of miles out from San 
Jose, but an electric line reaches it—the last part 
of the way round dizzy curves, through deep cuts 
and over daring trestles. Until recently you no- 
ticed, soon after the car entered the cafion, a large 
black rock sunk in the ground, across the top of 
which was painted in large white letters, “Alum 
Rock Meteor.” Here is the history of the meteor: 

A number of years ago two men saw avery large 
and brilliant meteor fall in Alum Rock Cafion. 
Many of us have seen a meteor fall close 
by, and have read the next day in the 
papers that people a hundred miles away 
had seen the same meteor fall near them. 
But these men felt sure that they knew 
where it fell; so they looked for it the next 
day and found it—a large black rock, totally 
different from any other rock in the vicin- 
ity ; it was nearly buried in the earth and was 
still warm to the touch. When you remember 
the peculiar power of black substances for 
absorbing sunshine and consider that the 
rock had been exposed for anumber of hours 
to a California sun, at latitude 37, you have 
no difficulty in believing that it was warm. 

That was long before the cafion had been 
made into a park ; few had visited it, and no 
one remembered seeing that rock before. 

In later years, when certain professors from 
Stanford and California universities said the rock 
was not a meteorite, the public rathér resented 
the statement, and many refused to believe it; and 
when a metallurgist said the boulder was manga- 
nese, and the city manager proposed that it should 
be blasted out and sold for the benefit-of the city, 
there rose so loud a protest that the idea was 
abandoned. But in the last year of the war, when 
the need of manganese became insistent, all ob- 
jections were withdrawn. The city proceeded to 
blast out the boulder, but found that it was nota 
boulder after all, but an outcropping of a ledge of 
manganese of superior quality. Visions of an over- 
flowing city treasury danced through the minds of 
the council. When—if I recollect the figures aright 
—they had mined and sold some eight thousand 
dollars’ worth, and had about twenty thousand 
dollars’ worth more ready to ship, the armistice 
was signed, and they could not sell another ounce. 

Doubtless manganese mines near the great steel 
mills are still valuable, but only the exigencies of 
war could make it worth while to ship manganese 
ore from California. ° 


WHEN UNCLE JOE RAN FAST 


Y Uncle Joe, writes a Companion reader, 
was one of the early settlers of Minnesota, 
and he was an inexhaustible source of 

interesting yarns in his old age. I remember at 
least a score of the stories he used to tell. They 
were full of right snappy incident, I can tell you. 

“Now listen, son,” he said 
on one occasion, “and you will 
hear a story that will make 
your hair stand up for a min- 
ute. You see, Henry, when I 
was living on the old farm 
just below Clearwater, there 
were two men came to me one 
day in October with a letter 
from Cousin Bill, who lived in 
St. Paul. He asked me to get 
my team and take these men 
out to the oak openings for a 
bear hunt. They said they 
would pay me well; so I said 
yes to their plea. We laid ina 
good supply of grub and drove 
out in a day and a half. We found a fine spot for 
camp within a hundred feet of a good spring, level 
and grassy, with two big oaks to give us shelter 
for the team. We put up our tent and fed the horses, 
and then one of the men, Hibbard by name, sug- 
gested that we go out for a little reconnoitre and 
see how the land lay. 

“We were crossing a place where there was 
mostly hazel brush up to our waists, with seatter- 
ing trees dotted here and there, when Hibbard said 
he thought that a certain oak at a distance had 
been partly burned. He was sure that he saw black 
wood well up among the branches. The other fel- 
low, Spencer, raised his rifle and said that it would 
not hurt to drop lead in the spot anyhow. As his 
rifle cracked there was a squeal, and down came 
a cub, shot through the body. 

“He kept up a steady squealing, and we ran to 
him as fast as we could go. Hibbard got there first 
and shot the cub through the head. Spencer set his 
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gun against a tree and went over to look at the 
cub. As he stooped, there came a crash in the brush, 
and there was that cub’s mother, showing the finest 
set of teeth in the state. Spencer gave a leap for- 
ward, and she passed him. Before he could turn 
she doubled on him, and he had to cut for it. She 
was between him and his gun, so it was a case of 
hump himself. He went over and through that 
hazel brush like a runaway team, and after a few 
yards he tried to change direction so he could race 
past his gun, but she turned him away from it. 

‘Hibbard was loading as fast as he could, and 
she had not seemed to see him at all until Spencer 
tried a second turn toward his gun. Then as she 
turned him again she saw Hibbard and whirled at 
him like a demon. I had a double gun loaded with 
buckshot, and threw down on her, but both barrels 
missed fire. Then it was hump, and no mistake. 
As I flew across the sod I saw Spencer make a 
dive for his gun that rolled him down under the 
brush; Hibbard was already out of sight. I heard 
Spencer let out a yell and wondered if he had run 
into the old he, but in an instant I heard my name. 
He was yelling at the top of his voice: 

“Circle, circle, you dumbhead! Run in a circle!’ 

“T had just sense enough to turn tothe right and 
cut in on a circle that would take me past the dead 
cub by about fifty or sixty yards. I was sure speed- 
ing and had dropped my shotgun long ago. As I 
went, I had both ears open to hear a shot, but it 
seemed an age till I heard two shots that came 
almost together and a yell of, ‘Hold up, Joe, she’s 
dead!’ That was sure the best singing I ever heard. 

“Hibbard had run till he found she had turned 
after me, and then he finished loading, and, as I 
turned, he and Spencer both shot. 
The two bullets struck so close 
together that I could put my first 
finger in one hole and the second 
finger in the other at the same 
time; and we found that the 
bullets had crossed in her heart, 
the one from Spencer’s rifle 
slanting slightly upward because 
of his being flat on the ground. 
We cut a gambrel and hung the 
old bear in a tree, but slung the 
cub on a pole that Spencer and 
I carried; and Hibbard took our guns. When we 
had gone half a mile we reached a little valley, 
and just as we were passing a big oak something 
dropped from the branches with a whoosh like an 
angry hog. It was another bear! 

“I dropped the pole and made a big jump to 
one side, but I heard the crack of Hibbard’s rifle 
before my feet struck ground again. He had 
dropped our guns and got his own into action so 
quick that the bear did not have time to move out 
of his tracks. I was so excited over the chase and 
all that I woke the others up four times that night, 
yelling, thinking in my dreams that that old she 
was still after me.” S 


WHAT THE MIND DID NOT KNOW 


N occasion when ignorance was bliss is re- 
A called by Mr. Newton MacTavish in the * 
Canadian Magazine. 

I recall one woman, he says, who always used 
all her own butter on her table. But one unfortu- 
nate day she discovered a dead mouse in the crock 
of cream. Not daunted, however, she did the usual 
churning and produced a fine-looking roll of but- 
ter. But she couldn’t eat it, though she knew the 
butter would satisfy anyone who did not know 
about the mouse. So she took it to the storekeeper, 
told him the truth, and asked whether he would 
exchange it for a roll from his cellar. 

“You know,” she said, making a slight misquo- 
tation, “for what the mind doesn’t know the heart 
won’t grieve for.”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right!” replied the obliging store- 
keeper. “I’m glad to accommodate you.”’ 

He disappeared into the cellar and a moment 
later reappeared with a roll of butter similar to 
the one he had taken down. 

The woman thanked him and departed. A few 
days later she was in the store again. 

“How did you like the butter I gave you the 
other day?’ the storekeeper asked. 

“Tt was just lovely,” said the woman, “just 
lovely. I couldn’t have told it from my own.” 

“Neither could I,” said the storekeeper. “You 
know that what the mind doesn’t know the heai't 
doesn’t grieve about. That butter was your own.” 


os 


HE NEEDED THE MONEY 


AILORS Jounging along the rail of an Amer- 
ican destroyer that was anchored in a small 
Philippine harbor were throwing pennies 

into the water for a crowd of dusky, naked young- 
sters to dive for. It was a lively scene. No sooner 
was a penny thrown into the water than a native 
boy dived and brought it to the surface. Many 
times a penny did not reach the bottom before a 
boy caught it. 

On the wharf the native mayor, surrounded by 
his fellow townsmen, was awaiting the arrival of 
the American naval officers to whom he was going 
to tender a grand reception. He watched the diving 
with keen interest. 

A reckless sailor lad began throwing quarters 
and then half dollars into the water. Then some 
one threw overboard, one after another, a handfu! 
of big, glistening silver dollars. What a scram- 
bling! It seemed as if every boy in the town was 
either in the air or in the water. 

Suddenly a dusky messenger came dashing 
breathlessly down the wharf, and shouted to the 
group of sailors, “Will you lads please stop throw- 
ing those dollars? The mayor’s getting nervous; 
he’s already taken off his coat!’ 


os 


NOT MANY CHAUFFEURS WOULD 


NEGRO chauffeur of Washington was hale: 
A into court for running down a man. 

“Yo’ Honah,” said the negro, “I did de 
bes’ 1 could to warn de gennulman; I tried tv 
blow de horn, but it wouldn’t work.” 

“Then,” said the judge, ‘“‘why didn’t you slow 
up rather than run over him?” 

A light seemed to dawn on the prisoner, whe 
finally said, ‘‘Why, jedge, dat’s one on me, ain 
it? I neber thought ob dat.’’ 


A 


BOTH ENDS MISSING 


N absent-minded man went into a store t 
buy a jar. He saw one that was turned up- 
side down and cried: 

“How absurd! The jar has no mouth.” 
Turning it over, he was once more astonished 
“Why, the bottom’s gone, too!” he exclaimed. 
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BIRD’S _ NEST 


BY CARRIE BELLE ROOT BOYDEN 


ANET and Betty set out happily for a day in the woods. | 
J Everything seemed to be calling them. Bobolinks warbled 

and cardinals whistled; bluebirds and goldfinches flashed 
across their path. The world was beautiful. They came to a 
little gray hut in the woods. 

‘*Tt’s empty, I think,’’ said Janet. ‘‘Shall we knock ?’’ 

The two sisters knocked twice, but there was no answer. 
Feeling sure, then, that the house was uninhabited, they went 
round and peered through the dim windowpanes. 

‘*T see a table and chairs and a little stove,’’ said Betty. 

‘And a bed in the corner and a cupboard with dishes,’’ 
added Janet. ‘‘ But everything’s covered with dust. The people 
must have gone away for good.’’ 

They tried the door and, finding it unlocked, crept inside. 
The room looked very untidy; the furniture was gray with 
dust, and every corner was thick with cobwebs. 

To their great surprise they found a letter on the table. It 
was addressed, ‘‘To Anyone That Comes.’’ 

Janet opened it and read aloud: 

“The owner of this nest’s away; he may return 


some other day. But if you’ve traveled many a mile, 
why, take a seat and rest a while.” 


‘Why, it rimes!’’ said Betty. ‘‘But, dear me,’’ she added, 
*‘T shouldn’t like to sit down in all this dust!’’ 

Janet seized a broom. ‘‘Come on,’’ she said, ‘‘let’s make 
the spiders run for their lives!’’ 

‘*T’ll shake the rugs and brush the floor,’’ said Betty. ‘‘We’ll 
see what we ean do, you little house!’’ 

They fell to work and swept and polished with a will. As 
they worked they tried to think of a name for the house and 
decided at length to call it Bird’s Nest. 

‘*T will be a bluebird,’’ said Betty, ‘‘because my dress is 
blue and my eyes are blue, and I’m so happy.’’ 

‘*T will be a goldfinch,’’ Janet said, ‘‘because my hair is 
yellow.’’ 

As they worked they sang and chattered for all the world 
like joyful birds. They swept and dusted and polished; they 
brought water from a little near-by brook and washed the 
dishes and wiped them until they shone. They gathered 
flowers and put them into a vase on the table. 

Then they propped a note against the vase. It said: 

We have run the dust out of the Bird’s Nest and 
scared away a thousand spiders. Hoping that you 
will not mind, we are, 


Yours very sincerely, 
Bluebird and Goldfinch. 


That night they told the family about the Bird’s Nest. 
‘*May we go again?’’ they asked. 
‘*T know the place,’’ said their father. ‘‘Yes; go as often 
as you like.’’ 
The girls went back twice, but both times they found the 
house unchanged. ’ 
‘Tt must indeed be a deserted house,’’ they said; and they 
felt a little disappointed. 
After that they stopped going for a while. Then, one bright 
afternoon, their father said: | 
‘‘T think you’d better go and see how the Bird’s Nest is | 
getting along.’’ 
So the two little girls ran happily into the woods. When 
they. came in sight of the house Betty caught hold of Janet. 
‘*Oh, look!’’ she cried. ‘‘The door is open a little way!’’ 
There was a note tied to the door knob. It read: 
Dear Birds. I left dust and spiders and came back 
to find sweetness and neatness. Now I have to go 
again. But come in and help yourselves to whatever 
you find. Blackbird. 


The two sisters went in. Then they stopped with a cry. 

In the middle of the floor was a little table set with pink 
china for four. Two large dolls, smiling and lovely, sat 
beside it. One doll had fair curls and wore a blue dress; the 
other was brown-haired and dressed in yellow. On top of a 
dish lay a note. 

‘*Birds may like dolls—who knows?’’ the message ran. 

Janet and Betty told each other that they must be dreaming, 
but they sat down nevertheless. Janet chose the yellow doll, 





DAISIES 


Verse and Drawing by Ursula Kimball 


a ; 
Sing a song of daisies white and yellow-brown ; 
Four and twenty daisies made into a crown. 
When the crown was finished—yellow, white 

and green— 
It was beautiful enough to offer any queen. 








and Betty the blue; and it was not too much of a dream for 


them to find the sandwiches and the iced lemonade and the | cottage that certain kinds of birds do indeed like dolls, and 


little chocolate cakes very, very good. | 
When they had eaten the last crumbs and washed the dishes | 
they wrote another note. In it they told the owner of the | 


| parties, too; and they thanked him with all their hearts. 


Their father smiled when they came running home. 
‘*T know the Blackbird,’’ he said. ‘‘He’s an old friend of 
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mine, who stays in the woods a few weeks every summer and 
studies birds. You shall know him, too.’’ 
‘‘Oh, and he found out we were your children,’’ Janet said. 
‘*Did he tell you what day to send us back to the house?” 
‘*Well,’’ answered her father, ‘‘the last time I happened to 
see him he hinted that Tuesday might be a good afternoon 
for a certain pair of birds to come to the woods again. ’’ 
‘*And back they went!’’ cried Janet and Betty. 


Se ¢ 
HOW THE FISHES GOT THEIR 
COLORS 


BY ELLEN MILLER DONALDSON 
| ONG ago all the fishes that lived in the cool, clear waters 


of a certain mountain lake were silvery brown—as brown 
as the Indian children who came and peered at them. 


Often when the little Indians pushed their canoes out over — 


the lake and paddled round among the water lilies the fishes 
would hide under the lily pads and listen to their talk. Some- 
times the boys and girls pointed to the sunset colors in the 
water, or to the shadows of the gay autumn trees. Sometimes 
birds of bright plumage went skimming across the surface of 
the lake, or the petals of lovely wild flowers dropped into the 
crystal water. At those times the quiet brown fishes, listening 
under the lily pads, wondered why they, too, could not be 
bright-colored and fair. 

One day they gathered in a cool, shady spot where a willow 
tree trailed its boughs in the lake and there talked the matter 
over. They said there surely must be some way by which they 
could color their coats; yet none of them could suggest a way. 

But after a while an idea came to them. Sleeping in the 
sunshine on a log in the lake were two big mud turtles and 
twenty little ones. The fishes swam to the edge of the water 
and asked the big turtles if they would go into the fields and 
bring them some bright flowers so that they could dye their 
dull-brown coats and make them beautiful. 

The obliging turtles were very glad to have a good excuse 
for going to land, for they had long wished to see something 
of the world; so they left their children fast asleep in the 
warm sunshine and swam to the bank. 

Once ashore they moved slowly along, enjoying the new 
sights and sounds as they went. Now and then they stopped 
to rest in a convenient puddle of water. They had dinner in 
a patch of wild strawberries with their cousins, the land tur- 
tles, and enjoyed themselves immensely. 

Then they found the fields with the bright-colored flowers 
dancing in the breeze. They picked the flowers, piled them 
on each other’s back and set out for their mountain lake. 
Sometimes the flowers fell off and the turtles had to pile them 
on again. But they kept on their way perseveringly until they 
reached the lake. 

The fishes swam out to meet their friends and were over- 
joyed to see the flowers. They colored their dull coats with 
the bright blossoms—some yellow, some green, some with 
spots of orange and blue. A few of the fishes, it is true, did 
not wish to color their coats; those stayed close at home in 
the shadow of the big rocks. 

When the turtles saw how beautiful the fishes were they, 
too, grew discontented. Then they got more flowers and 
painted red and yellow markings on each other’s shell and 
gave a bit of bright color to the baby turtles that were sleep- 
ing in the sunshine. 

As for the fishes, they were pleased and proud. 

Now, all day long in the singing brook that ran into the 
clear lake still other fishes, the trout, played like a white 
ribbon under the ripples. When they saw the lake fishes they, 
too, wanted beautiful colors. They did not know about using 
flowers, but one day, after they had puzzled over the matter 
for a long time, they found a way to change their color. 

It was on a June day after a storm. The trout went zigzag- 
ging up the brook in a company until they reached the spring 
where the stream began. There they saw, resting in the clear 
white water of the spring, the end of a wonderful rainbow. 
Backward and forward through the rainbow colors they swam 
until the bow faded. But when the trout started down the 
brook again they found to their joy and wonder that, instead 
of being plain in hue as before, they were of a beautiful bluish 
tint on the upper part of the body, with sides of silver, marked 
with a band of red and with spots of darker color. To this 
day they are known as rainbow trout. 7 

And that is the way, so it is said, the fishes got their colors. 
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THE VISIT 
I 


“WHY, MRS. CAT, HOW DO YOU DO?” 

SAID MRS. MOUSE. “SO GOOD OF YOU! 

RUN, CHILDREN, TO THE NURSERY 

AND HAVE A HAPPY TIME, YOU 
THREE.” - 


THEN MRS. CAT AND MRS. MOUSE 














BEGAN TO TALK OF KEEPING HOUSE, 
WHILE MAC AND MINTY, SHY BUT 








“So good of you!” 


Began to talk 

















GAY, 
LED LITTLE TRUSTFUL KIT AWAY. 





Ill 


“NOW LET’S PLAY DOCTOR, GIRLS,” MAC 
SAID. 


Bank OG te 





“VYLL WEAR THIS HAT UPON MY HEAD; 
AN ANXIOUS MOTHER MINTY’LL MAKE, 
AND KIT MUST HAVE AN AWFUL ACHE.” 


IV 


THEY POPPED KIT QUICKLY INTO BED 

AND FELT HER HANDS, HER FEET, HER 
HEAD. 

’TWAS VERY GRAVE, ALAS! ALACK! e@ 
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Home in her mother’s arms 


She fled, bewailing 


Vv 
BUT WHEN INTO HIS BAG HE REACHED, 
“MEE - YOW, MEE- YOU!” THE PATIENT 
SCREECHED. 
SHE FLED, BEWAILING AS SHE FLEW — 
“OQ MOTHER DEAR, MEE-YOW, MEE- YOU!” 


VI 
HOME IN HER MOTHER’S ARMS SHE 








“HUM —CASTOR OIL,” QUOTH DR. MAC. 





“ Let’s play doctor” “Hum -— castor oil” 


WENT, 
HAD CLOTTED CREAM AND WAS CONTENT. 
’TWAS MINTY MOUSE AND DR. MAC 
HAD AWFUL ACHES, ALAS! ALACK! 
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ROPING | 


ANY a boy has made a noose in a rope and 
M set out to emulate the cowboy; but unless 

he had had some instruction from some | 
one who was practiced in throwing the lariat, it is 
probable that he soon gave up the attempt as use- | 
less. Nevertheless, the knack of throwing a rope 
is not difficult to attain—at least so much of it as | 
will give a good deal of fun. You may be sure of | 
this, too: play with a rope will strengthen the 
muscles of your fingers, wrist, arm, shoulder, back 
and legs. 

In making a lariat you can use pleated rawhide, 
Manila hemp or braided cotton. A rope of braided 
cotton about three eighths of an inch in diameter 
is the best for practice. The length varies with 
the use to which you intend to put it. For straight 
roping—catching objects—thirty-five or forty feet 
is about right; for trick work—crinoline spinning 
~ and the like—a rope sixteen or eighteen feet long 
will do. 

Double the rope at a point four inches from the 
end and bind it by winding both thicknesses for 
an inch with light wire. That makes a little loop, 
or eye, about three inches long, called the hondoo. 
(Fig. 1.) It should be made a little heavier by | 
winding another small piece of wire round its | 
eurved end. As different per- 
sons prefer different weights, 
itis a good plan to try various 
amounts of wire until you 
have found the weight that 
gives the best results. Another 
way of making the hondoo is 
to splice the eye and cover 
it with leather. Now by draw- 
ing the other end of the rope 
through the hondoo to make 
a running loop, and by knot- 
ting or otherwise binding the 
unlooped end to prevent it 
from unraveling, you com- 
plete the lariat. 

In practicing the throw first 
draw the rope through the 
hondoo until you have a loop 
about four feet long. Then 
bend the rope back at the ‘ 
hondoo until it lies along one side of the -loop. 
Now with the right hand grasp both thicknesses 
—the rope and one side of the loop at a point fif- 
teen inches from the hondoo. Hold them in such 
a way that the little finger ‘is between the two 
thicknesses, the third and fourth fingers round | 
both, and the forefinger, crossing under one thick- | 
ness, extending along the under side of the loop 
rope. (Fig. 2.) Holding the rope thus, extend the 
right hand, palm upward, straight out te the side 
until the arm forms an angle of about thirty 
degiees with the body. That 
is the proper position from 
which to begin any trick. 

With a quick jerk swing the 
arm round to the front of the 
body, and at the same time 
turn the wrist so that the palm 
is downward. After practicing 
that movement several times 











you will find that it causes the loop to spread wide | 
open; and if, just before you complete the swing, | 
you release the loop from the hand, it will fall | 
wide open on the ground a foot or two away. The 
slack rope should be coiled in the left hand, so 
that it will slip off easily, coil by coil. 

By taking care when you practice to regulate 
the size of the loop, the length and force of the 
swing and the angle of the throw by the size and 
distance of the object, you will quickly become 
fairly expert in this, the first use of the lariat. If 
the object is more than a dozen feet away, you 
will find it necessary, in order to get sufficient 
force, to swing the rope round your head several 
times. In doing that keep the loop open by a quick, 
jerky turn of the wrist executed when the loop is 
at the extreme left point in its orbit. It is well to 
start your practice on a post. 

The easiest of the fancy rope tricks is that of 
catching a horse, steer or man as he passes you 
at full speed. It is accomplished simply by throw- 
ing the open loop in such a way that it strikes the 
ground—not flat, but at an angle—just in front of 
the moving feet. If the feet keep moving for a 
second longer, they will become securely caught. 
if it is an animal you are roping, brace yourself 
with the rope held tight across both thighs just 
as he becomes entangled. Wear gloves to avoid 
burning your hands. Only one other warning needs 
to be suggested: if you are roping a person, al- 
ways give warning and never pull the rope so tight 
that it will cause injury. 


| the left of the part held in the right hand. Now, 


FIG. 1 





retaining a firm grasp on that part of the rope 
which you hold with the little finger, but now using 
all the fingers to hold that part. (Fig. 3.) You must 
do it without stopping the circular motion of the 
hand. Now, by continuing to move the hand more 
or less rapidly in cireles, you will widen the loop 
into a circle that spins round with a motion that 
corresponds to that of the hand. By twisting the 
slack rope between the thumb and 
fingers of the left hand in the direc- 
tion in which the cirele is revolving 
you can keep it from becoming tan- 
gled. Of course you cannot expect to 
master the art of crinoline spinning 
in ten minutes, but by persevering 
practice and a strict observance of 
directions you will not be long in 
gaining proficiency. 

To spin the crinoline round the body 
use a loop at least seven feet long. 
With the right hand grasp the loop 
according to previous instructions, 
but a little less than three feet from 
the hondoo instead of fifteen inches. 
With the left hand hold the same side 
of the loop about a foot and a half to 


with those few exceptions, take the same position 
as before, with the left hand just in front of the 
right trousers pocket. (Fig. 4.) 
That leaves part of the loop 
lying open on the ground at 
one side. With a long, swing- 
ing, circular motion bring the 
right hand up over the head, 
using the left hand only to 
keep the loop open until you 
have raised the right hand. 
Then, not forgetting to con- 
tinue the circular motion by a 
constant twisting of the right 
wrist, drop the loop round the 
body (Fig. 5), and you will 
soon have spinning round you 
a twirling crinoline, the size 
of which you can regulate by 
the speed with which you 
twirl it. 

The ‘ Hoolihan’”’ is a left 
circle over the head with the 
elbow bent and then extended at arm’s length. It 
is best used in roping an animal that is beyond 
another, but it can also be used for other roping. 
(Fig. 6.) 

A backhand throw is useful when the object is 
behind you. Hold the rope much as shown in Fig. 
7. Step backward with the right foot, turn facing 





| the object and swing the loop backward and up. 


For short distances a shoulder throw ¢an be 
used. In this the loop hangs at the side with the 
hand above the shoulder. Take a step forward 
and roll the loop directly forward, as shown in 
Fig. 8. It is an easy and pretvy throw. 

In roping animals do not use a large loop, for 
they will jump out of it or half through it. Wait 
until the animal has passed you; then it will not 
be able to dodge, for it will not see the rope coming. 
With animals in motion first practice head catch- 
ing. When you have become skilled at that try 
roping the forefeet, and last of all the hind feet. 
Practice first for accuracy, then for speed. If you 
are on foot and rope an animal’s head, be sure to 
pull so that the rope is at right angles to the ani- 
mal. If you get behind him, he can pull you along. 
The same is true if you are mounted. The horse 
must have his head or his tail toward the roped 
animal; otherwise you will be dismounted or the 
saddle will turn. 

Ln ] 


MONEY IN CRATES 


NSTEAD of using boxes or barrels, writes a 
[rome contributor, my father always made 
erates of laths to hold vegetables and fruit that 
he wished to store in the cellar for the winter. 
Crates take less room, are more easily handled 
and keep things better. So one day last fall, when 
a neighbor asked me to make him a dozen crates 
like my father’s, I did so in three evenings at the 
rate of 25 cents apiece, with a profit of $1.92, or 64 
cents in one evening. 1 got a “crate’’ reputation, 
and soon had all the orders that I could fill out--+| 
side schoo! hours. | 
Then merchants discovered the usefulness of | 
crates for displaying onions, cabbages, potatoes, | 
and so forth, as well as for use 
in their storage rooms, and 
some of them gave me orders 
for 25 crates at a time. Then 
farmers, especially during po- 
tato-digging and apple-picking 
time, swamped me with orders, 
so that I have made 215 crates, 
with a profit of $34.40, and new 
orders are coming in every 
week. 

The ordinary crate holds a 
bushel, though of course crates 
can be made any size. The 
bushel crate, 16 x 16 x 12 inch- 
es, takes 9 cents’ worth of ma- 
terial and sells for 25 cents, 
which leaves a profit of 16 cents. 
The materials are 4 pieces for 
uprights, 1x 14, x 12 inches; 2 
pieces for the bottom of the 
crate, 1x 14x 14inches; 6 laths 
for the bottom and 4 for each 








A little more difficult is the crinoline; that is, 
the art of spinning the loop in a 
revolving circle round the body. In 
that trick the rope appears as a 
ring five feet or more in diameter, 
cireling round the body as a centre 
about the height of the waist. It will 
be necessary first to acquire the 
knack of spinning the crinoline in 
front of the body, which is done as 
follows: 

Hold the loop as for plain roping, 
with the hand out from the side and 
the palm up. Now, moving the hand 
a little more slowly than before, de. 
scribe a horizontal cirele in front of 
the body. When you have half com 
pleted the circle,—-that is, when the 
hand is at the farthest point in front 
of the body,—turn the wrist so that 
the palm is downward, and at the 
same time drop the !oop, still 


side, or 22 laths in all, each lath 








16 inches long; sixpenny 
and lath nails. 

Lay the 2 14-inch pieces 
on the bench and nail the 
4 uprights—the 12-inch 
pieces—to the ends of 
them. Then nail 6 laths on 
top of them, spaced 1% 
inches apart. That com- 
pletes the bottom of the 








mas 


erate. For each one of 
the sides nail 4 laths 
to the outside of the 
uprights, the bottom 
lath 2% inches from 
the floor, the top one 
even with the top of 
the uprights, and with 
1% inches of space be- 
tween each two laths. 

There is always a 
demand for such 
crates, not only among 
city tradesmen but among market gardeners and 
truck farmers. Making them offers a ready means 
of making money to any boy who is willing to work. 
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TEACHING YOUR DOG TO 
RETRIEVE 


MONG sportsmen retrieving usually refers, 
A of course, to game; but even where there is 
no hunting a dog can be taught to retrieve— 

that is, to bring to his master any object that he 
ean carry in his mouth. Nearly every boy who has 


| a dog has trained him, in some measure at least, 


to retrieve; but 
few go about it in 
the most effective 
way, and few re- 
alize how much 
latent ability at re- 
trieving the ordi- 
nary dog has. 
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Some dogs, especially setters and spaniels, are 
better retrievers than others; but any dog will 
learn the work surprisingly well if you are patient 
with him and kind. The earlier you begin the 
better, for a puppy learns much more easily than 
an old dog. If he comes of a retriever family, he 
is likely to show a disposition to retrieve when he 
is six months old. 

First of all you must establish a firm bond of 
friendship with him and teach him the rudiments 
of obedience. He must know his name, come when 
he is called and respond to orders such as “up” 
and “down.” Do not make him afraid of you, but 
try to get him interested so that he will enjoy his 
tasks. ‘“‘To Neel’”’ is the ex- 
pression generally used by 
sportsmen when they wish 
a retriever to stay at their 
side or slightly in the rear. 
If your dog has not learned 
that fundamentally impor- 
tant lesson, he may rush 


FIG. 7 





ahead before you are ready. Whatever expres- 
sions you may use, they should always be the 
same. “To heel” or “stay” becomes the puppy’s 
cue just as “go” or “fetch” does. Be careful not to 
confuse him by changing your methods or words. 

At first most dogs need to be led, and it is just 
at that point that many a goed puppy is spoiled. 
He must not be dragged along. Like a horse, he 
will pull against you if you pull. Give him a sharp 
jerk, then slacken the cord as you speak to him. 
It is your voice that he must learn to obey. If he 
needs punishment, switch him lightly on the legs; 
never beat him or kick him. A dog understands 
the spirit of punishment; rough treatment is as 
unnecessary as it is eruel. 

The next step, after he has learned to await 
your command, is to see that he gets the object 
and brings it to you. Do not use a ball for his 
early training; it rolls round too much.®Some 
oblong thing, such as a short stick that lies where 

















it falls, is better. It should never be a stone or 
anything hard enough to injure his teeth. At first 
you will have to go with. him and may have to put 
the object into his mouth. Be kind but persistent 
and make him carry it back to the point from 
which you threw it. That is important, especially 
if you intend to do any hunting with him. Sports- 
men call it retrieving “to hand” when the dog 
brings the bird all the way to his master and drops 
it in his hand. 

Make haste slowly. Brief but frequent 
should be the motto of the dog school. 
The moment the puppy tires—and, like 
a@ young child, he will tire quickly—stop 
the lesson; you will do more harm than 
good if you try to continue it after the 
dog’s interest begins to flag. It is much 
better to repeat the lesson later in the 
day. Sometimes when your pupil does 
especially well reward him with some 
titbit, such as a tiny piece of meat. 

Another important point is not to stop 
the lesson at the end of a failure; stop 
it instead after the puppy has done a 
good piece of retrieving, or when he has 
done as well as you could expect him to 
do, considering the stage of his training. 

Some of the things that you will wish 
your dog to bring may be delicate; and 
so from the first. you should teach him 
to handle objects carefully. A dog with 
@ “hard mouth” bites too deep and 
may soil or ruin some package that you 
send home by him. A good way to teach 
him the proper gentleness is to put your 
hand in his mouth, together with the 
object, when you give him the first few 
lessons. Even the most senseless dog 
is not inclined to bite his master’s hand. 
Keep saying to him, ‘Gently, boy, gently,” and he 
will soon understand what you mean. 
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JOHN AND EDWARD 


HERE were a score of persons in the cottage 

at the Chautauqua grounds that summer, but 

John and Edward were the only boys of the 
household. They were not relatives and had not 
saan each other or even met until ten days be- 
ore. 

John had good manners. He could talk easily 
with the older visitors and was always agreeable. 

Edward was more quiet. He found it difficult to 
talk with strangers and had not John’s attractive, 
complimentary way of saying things. As Capt. 
Trans said, ‘John had the outside finish.” 

One afternoon the boys were playing ball on 
the street and in the spaces between the houses. 
There were only the two, and they were sending 
the baseball with all their might and greatly 
enjoying themselves, though 
there is a law in Chautauqua 
that there must be no ball play- 
ing except on the athletic field. 
John’s mother sat on the porch 
and watched them. 

Suddenly a policeman came 
down the avenue. He was going 
on when he saw the boys and 


turned down the street. The officer was half a 
square away when John first saw him. 

“I must get a drink,” he said, and before the 
words were out of his mouth he had swung himself 
over the railing of the porch of the cottage next 
door and, screened by the foliage, leisurely drew 
himself a glass of water from the ice tank there. 

Edward saw the policeman, too, but thirst had 
not so overcome him that he showed his heels. 
The policeman came to him and they talked for 
some minutes. 

““We were up on the field,’’ Edward said, “and 
they made us leave. They said only the regular 
teams were to use that.” 

There was further conversation—not a dispute 
or a discussion. Their attitude was more that of 
father and son. . 2 

The officer moved away at last, remarking that 
Edward was to go up to the athletic field the next 
morning and there would be room there. He would 
see to it. 

Meanwhile Capt. Trans had come out on the 
piazza.’ He had seen everything. He was an old 
gentleman with good old-fashioned ideas of honor 
and fearlessness. He despised a liar and a coward. 

John’s mother sat with a radiant look of self- 
satisfaction on her face. She beamed at John, who 
had come out from under cover and was on the 
sidewalk telling Edward how he should have 
talked to the policeman. ; 

Turning to the captain, she said, ‘That is John 
every time. Did you see that he didn’t wait to 
banter words or fuss with the officer? He dislikes 
a fight or anything disagreeable. He just walked 
off like a gentleman.” 

“Like a coward!” roared the old captain. “Why 
didn’t he stand his ground? He sneaked off! 1 
watched him hiding over there on the porch. Yes, 
madam, hiding is the word. If he had been my 
son, I should have dragged him out and made him 
face the music.” 

Deeply offended, the mother gathered up her 
fancywork and went off to her room. 

The captain gave the same sort of talk to John, 
who listened courteously, agreed and then went 
off, saying to himself that the captain was an old 
erank and was getting childish, anyway. 

Everyone in the cottage understood that the mag- 
azines in the living room were not to be taken away. 
One morning Mrs. Burrage missed two of her fa- 
vorites and inquired if anyone had seen them. 

Edward bounded up the steps two at a time and 
came back with one of the magazines. 

“I wonder where the other is?” said Mrs. Bur- 


rage. 
“T haven’t it,” he said. “I took this up last night 
to read in bed.”’ 

John sat an arm’s length away mending some 
fishing tackle. He did not raise his head. 
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That evening when John came back from his 
fishing the cottage seemed to be deserted. Every- 


one apparently had gone to the lecture in the am- | 


phitheatre. John entered the living room, mounted 
the stairs and opened the door of his room. Pres- 
ently he returned with the lost magazine in his 
hand; but he did not lay it on the table. Picking 
up a sofa cushion, he tucked the magazine under 
it. He hoped that Mrs. Burrage would find it there 
and believe that it had merely been mislaid. 

Capt. Trans, sitting in the shadows on the porch, 
had seen it all. His years had made him wise. He 
could see as clearly as if it had passed before his 
eyes the kind of life that John would lead. John’s 
agreeable manner and his smooth words were right 
and proper; they made a good “outside finish,” 
but underneath was a mean spirit, and honor run 
down at the heel. ° 


FLOATING SAND 


N warm, quiet weather it is not unusual to find 
I on the water lying near a smooth seabeach 

floating grains or patches of sand. Most of the 
grains will be small, but some of them will be 
larger than the head of a common pin. Of course 
every particle of the sand, being a small stone, is 
heavier than its own bulk of water; and anyone 
who knows how a stone should act when placed on 
water may naturally inquire, first, why the sand 
floats, and second, how in the absence of wind it 
became scattered over the surface of the water. 

It is known to all the physics books that small 
pieces of heavy material will float on water. In 
fact, water and every other liquid acts as if it had 
a skin, a very thin and delicate skin in most 
eases and very easily broken, but also just as 
easily mended, and capable of almost any amount 
of stretching. 

One of the stock experiments that the books 
describe is to make a common sewing needle float. 
It is very easily done by resting the needle hori- 
zontally across the prongs of a table fork and 
then lowering the prongs into the water The 
dimple all round the floating needle is plain to 
see, and it gives striking evidence of the existence 
of the skin on which the needle rests. 

But the following experiments with water and 
sand are less familiar; and they show in a strik- 
ing way the curious operation by which probably 
the sand found on sea water gets there. 

Put a teaspoonful of rather coarse, clean sand 
into a tin baking dish and heat the dish until the 

sand is surely dry. 





\ S Ww Spread the sand 
=f over a surface of 

ee ee three or four 

i square inches 

S Ww near one end of 

\ Soe the dish. Holding 
FIG. 2 the dish inclined, 


as in Fig. 1, pour 
in water, W, without at first letting it touch the 
sand, 8. Turn the dish gently back toward the 
horizontal position until the water partly covers 
the sand, as in Fig. 2, Turn the dish back to the 
position of Fig. 1 and see what has happened. 
Sometimes the experiment fails; but usually a 
patch of sand will have been taken up by the 
water in its retreat, and much of it will be found 
floating. Moreover, the spot from which the patch 
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was taken still shows perfectly dry sand; it has 
lost its surface layer only and has apparently not 
been touched by the water. 

Repeat the experiment, and let the water retreat 
rather slowly, so as to see how it picks up the 
grains. It does it just as a wet dog might do it, by 
lying down on the sand and then rolling over. Half 
a dozen times, perhaps, it is possible to let the 
water cover the sand completely and then roll 
back, taking up a thin layer every time, but leav- 
ing what remains behind as dry as ever. But after 
atime drops or clots of water will part company 
with the rest and remain on the sand, rolled up 
and dirty, and more than ever like wallowing dogs. 

Sometimes the water, after having several times 
left the sand dry on its retreat, leaves behind at 
last a thin layer of water, and anyone may think 
that the remaining sand is at last wet through; but 
that conclusion may be wrong. Touch the heated 
end of a wire to one side of the layer, and it will 
very likely spring away as if some fastening that 
had held it had been cut and will leave part of the 
sand once more uncovered and still dry. 

In the course of all those operations, especially 
if the dish is shaken a good deal, it is likely that 
little pellets of sand will be formed, as big as large 
shot or bigger, which will float as wood floats and 
rise to the surface if pushed down. The pellets 
contain air bubbles, which make them really 
lighter than the same bulk of water. By squeezing 
one of the little balls against the side of the ves- 
sel the air can be forced out; and then the pellet 
goes to pieces at once. 

The curious effects here pointed out are owing 
to various influences that are more or less op- 
posed to one another, and it is not always easy to 
tell which will prevail. When the water first covers 
the sand we have the weight of the water and a 
certain attraction that exists between water and 
sand, and that tends to force the water into all 
the little spaces between the grains. On the other 
hand, we have the air that fills those spaces, and 
also the resistance of the skin of the water, acting 
to keep the water out. 

The skin effect itself is owing to the attraction of 
the liquid particles for one another. Every outside 
particle—that is, every particle at the surface of 
a liquid—is trying to become an inside particle. 
The more a liquid spreads, the more outsiders 
there must be; the more it contracts, the more 
outsiders become insiders. Accordingly, a liquid 
is all the time trying to make its surface small. 
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The Chalk Dots.—To pass two chalk dots through 
a table to your hand sound’ difficult, but the boys 
of Uruguay, South America, produce in the fol- 
lowing way the appearance of having done it. 
Secretly put two large chalk marks on the nails 
of the middle and ring fingers of -your right hand. 
Then, with your audience watching, make two 
similar marks on the table. Now show the palms 
of both hands. Put the tips of the fingers of the 
right hand under the ledge of the table as if to 





catch the chalk, and with the left hand erase the | 
marks. Before your audience can see your nails, | 


close the right hand and press the chalk mark on 
the finger nails against the palm until the mark 
is transferred to the skin. Now open the hand 
with a quick motion. The marks will appear to 
have been transferred to the palm of the hand. 





Your neighborhood dealer 
who sells candy will ap- 
preciate your Cracker Jack 
patronage. 


RUECKHEIM BROS. 
& ECKS 


Makers of Cracker Jack, 
Angelus Marshmallows 
and Other ‘RELIABLE’ 


Chicago and Brooklyn 


You never know what it will be. 
Maybeawhistle,oramirror,ora pin 
to puton your coat lapel. It’s justa 
littlegood fun which weputinevery 
‘box to add joy to your purchase. 


There’s one thing you can be 
sure of, though. That is, that those 
crisp, fresh kernels of popcorn and 
big, husky peanuts all covered with 
delicious molasses candy will whet 
. your appetite for more. 


You never get enough Cracker 
Jack. “The More You Eat, The 
More You Want.” Always fresh in 
the famous wax-sealed package 
which we originated. 
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A Flavor Boys and Girls Like 


HENEVER you hear about Beech-Nut 
making something new, you can just bet 
that Mr. Beech-Nut saw a chance to turn out 
another regular Beech-Nut flavor — good as 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter or Beech-Nut Bacon. 


Take this Beech-Nut Ginger Ale, the newest 
member of the Beech-Nut family. Why, it just 
slips down, soft and smooth, so mellow and sort of 
““fruity’”’ tasting. Yet it has enough “zip’’ to make 
you want the whole bottle. Everybody likes it. 


Tell Mother and Dad about it. Good big bot- 
tles, in three sizes. Doesn’t cost much. Beech- 
Nut Birch Beer and Sarsaparilla just as good. 


h-Nut GingerAle 


BEECH-NUT PACKING CO “Foods of Finest Flavor’’ Canajoharie, N. Y. 
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“Great!” 


© 1919, B-N. P. Co. 
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SPENCERIAN 


PERSONAL 


Steel Pens 


Spencerian Pens are today what 
they have been all these years— 
the best pens made. The finest pen 
steel, a perfect writing point and 
extra long life make them so. That 
fascinating book, ‘‘What Your 
Handwriting Reveals’, and 10 
sample pens, different patterns, 
sent on receipt of 10c. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


Fine Medium, 
Stub and 
Ball pointed 
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The New Companion 





AT FACTORY PRICE s.vice stacnine 


is guaranteed for 25 years, sold to Companion readers at 

a very low price, and delivered free anywhere in U.S. 
Write for Free Booklet and Trial Offer. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Clear Baby’s Skin 
With Cuticura 
Soap and Talcum 

















Soap, Ointment,Talcum, 25c. everywhere. For samples 
addre: jutic Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, Mass. 

















ss: Cuticura L 
Soukepate SELVES meee 
Mfrs., Joh ’s Laboratory, Inc., W. ter, Mass. 
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13c a day buys new Oliver di- 
rect from factory. Only $4 a 
month is all you need send. 
And you get 5 days free trial 
before you need buy. No mon- 
ey down. Keep or return ma- 
chine at our expense. This is 
the same Oliver that formerly 
sold for $100. Our new plan 
saves $36 for you. Write for all 
particulars. Mail a post card 
today. No obligations. 


The OLIVER Typewrittr Gmoany 
199-B Oliver Typewriter Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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CROSS-STITCH 


OW that it is once more pos- 
N sible to buy trustworthy, 
American-made colored 
cottons, cross-stitch is again com- 
ing into fashion. It is as welcome 
as ever in the field of domestic 
interest, for it lends itself to a 
wide variety of uses. It can be 
used as a decoration for towels 
and bureau covers and for chil- 
dren’s clothes; and if you are 
fortunate enough to have sam- 
plers that your great-grandmother 
worked, you can copy them, place 
them under glass, frame them in 
mahogany and use them for serv- 
ing trays. The work is not difficult, 
and the pattern grows rapidly. 

Be sure to have the cottons of 
uniform weight and to choose a 
medium thickness for all. Fine 
thread is not effective on coarse 
canvas, and it is difficult to work 
with heavy thread on a fine mesh. 
The most useful colors are: soft 
sage green and a darker shade of 
the same color, pale biue, deep 
French blue, light pink, old rose, 
bright yellow, violet and soft tan. 
The needle should be large 
enough to carry the thread con- 
veniently. 

The foundation for the work is 
a piece of blue-and-white canvas 
with either a coarse or a fine 
mesh. Since the material is not 
expensive, it is an excellent plan 
to buy several different grades; 
then you can vary the effect of 
your work by using different 
meshes. Use a moderately coarse 
mesh for bibs, rompers, bureau 
covers and large towels, a finer 
one for guest towels, and a still 
finer one if you choose to repro- 
duce a sampler. 

If you have a very old sampler, 
turn it over and compare the back 
with that of some later one. The 
back of the modern piece will 
probably show a boggle of stitches 
going in every direction and in- 
terspersed with clumsy knots. 
The back of the old sampler will 
either be an exact duplicate of 
the front, or each cross on the 
front will be represented by a 
square on the back, or the back 
will consist of a series of parallel 
lines. The real test of the worth 
of apiece of cross-stitch is whether 
the back is as smooth and as per- 
fect as the front. 

In the first two of the three old 
methods every stitch must be 
worked over twice—a needless 
amount of labor. The third form 
is the simplest, and, since it re- 
quires only half the work and 
gives a cross-stitch of just as good 
texture, it is also the most prac- 
tical. 

If you are going to frame. the 
work under glass, you will not 
have to make knots; simply leave the ends of the 
thread and work them over later. But such arti- 
cles as bibs and towels, which will be washed often 
and hard, must be securely finished. Leave a long 
end when you make your first stitch; then, when 
you come back to it, tie it in a square knot with 
the end that is left in your needle. When you baste 
the canvas to the fabric see that you use sufficient 
basting stitches, that you set every stitch straight 
and that you keep the canvas flat; otherwise the 
finished work will be crooked. 

Begin at the lower right-hand corner. Bring 
your needle up from underneath the cloth and 
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through the hole made by the intersection of the 
double threads of canvas; work from the right to 
the left. When you are working on the front of 
the fabric, insert your needle in the hole that is 
diagonally above or below the one at which you 
last brought it out; when you are working on the 


back, insert the needle in the hole that is directly | 


above or below the one through which you last 
passed it. Work as far as possible to the left be- 
fore you complete the crosses, and cross only the 
stitches that extend beyond those in the row above. 
Follow the pattern up as far as you can, then turn 
to the right, then turn down. In any case, make 
only single diagonal stitches except when the 
stitches extend beyond the main body of the pat- 
tern or when you are working at the corners. Con- 
tinue the work until every square indicated by 
the pattern has been marked with one stitch; then 
go back over the same ground. Complete the 
crosses as you go and finish the work where you 
began it—in the lower right-hand corner of the 
fabric. 

Remember, when you complete a cross, that the 
beauty and the texture of the finished work de- 
pend upon all the stitches’ crossing in the same 
direction. If your first stitches cross from left to 
right, all the others should do so. To effect that it 
will sometimes be necessary to slip the second 
thread under the first; when you do so, slip your 
needle underneath eye first, so that the point will 
not catch in the canvas. 

Sometimes when some stitches shown in the 
pattern project beyond others it is better, instead 
of completing them at once, to omit them entirely 
until you begin to work back. The diagram EF G 
shows a simple pattern, in working which that 
method should be used. 

When vou have completed your pattern pull out 
the threads. You can do it easily if you dampen 
the canvas slightly. That may, however, cause the 
glue in the canvas to run, and in that case you 
would have to launder the fabric. If you are 








working on a fabric that you do not intend to 
wash, you can of course draw the threads out dry. 

The system here indicated is suitable for work- 
ing all simple patterns and many complicated 
ones. The beginner often finds, however, when 
she attempts to work really intricate patterns, 
that she does not know where to set the next 
stitch. When that happens finish off the work at 
the point where you are and begin again; it is 
better to do that than to mar the back of your 
work by a diagonal stitch. 

In the first diagram A shows a simple pattern 
as it appears when completed on the front; B, the 

back of the same pat- 
D tern; C, the front of that 
pattern when you have 
carried the single diag- 
onal stitches as far as 
you can, having made 
no crosses except out- 
side the main border of 
the pattern, and one at 
each corner where you 
turned to go in another 
direction. The stitches 
are numbered to show 
the order in which they 
were worked. D shows 
a sort of X-ray view of both the back and the front 
completed; the numbered arrows indicate the 
order in which the stitches were made. 

The second diagram shows w pattern in which 
some of the stitches were omitted until the process 
of working back to the start was begun. E shows 
the completed pattern, F the stitches on the front 
that were made when the work was begun, and G 
an X-ray view that indicates the order in which 
the stitches were set on the front and on the back. 
A little practice will soon show you when it is best 
to use that method. 

If cross-stitch is worth doing at all, it is worth 
doing well. Although the diagrams may at first 
glance appear unnecessarily complicated, they 
are not difficult to follow. When you begin to 
work spend a few minutes in figuring out the sys- 
tem, and you will find it easy. 

Herewith are some quaint and attractive de- 
signs that can be carried out in bright and pleasing 
colors. Fig. 1 shows a gnome that is worked in 
bright blue. A succession of such little figures 
would make a very attractive running border. 

The flower basket in Fig. 2 is worked in brown, 
the leaves in pale green, one set of flowers in dark 
and light pink, and the other in light blue and yel- 
low. 

The base of the potted tree ( Fig. 3) is light blue, 
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the trunk is gray, the foliage is in two shades of 
green, and the buds are in two shades of pink. 

The quaint little duck that appears in Fig. 4 has 
a yellow bill and yellow feet, a blue body, a green 
head and green tail feathers and purple wings. 

Fig. 5 presents a demure, old-fashioned maiden 
with a pink-and-green flower in her hand. Her 
dress is in two shades of blue, and her bonnet is in 
pink and brown. She wears brown shoes and 
brown mittens, and her stockings match the color 
of her green muffler. Her hair is bright yellow. 
Several figures like this would make a pleasing 
border design. 

The yibbons of the wreath in Fig. 6 are yellow, 
as are the centres of the flowers; the petals of the 
flowers are light and dark blue, the leaves, light 
and dark green. 

The border that incloses the designs is both 
simple and attractive; the flowers are worked in 
two shades of pink, the leaves in a pretty shade 
of green. 
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VARNISH AS A RAT TRAP 


8S the result of experiments, Dr. Howarth, 
A medical officer for the City of London, rec- 
ommends varnish as one of the most effective 
ways of destroying rats on a large scale. In an 
interview Dr. Howarth explained that the sub- 
stance to use is a strong lithographic varnish. It 
should be warmed by heating the container that 
holds it in boiling water. 

When warm, the varnish will run, and in that 
condition it should be spread one sixteenth to one 
eighth of an inch thick on pieces of strawboard 
or fairly thick cardboard about fifteen inches by 
twelve inches. A margin of an inch should be left 
clear of varnish, and the bait placed in the centre 
of the board where it will stick to the varnish. 
The traps should be placed along the rat runs or 
near the holes. They remain effective for about 
four days, when the old varnish should be scraped 
off and a fresh layer applied. 

“We are continually faced with the rat problem 
in the city,” said Dr. Howarth. “We first discov- 
ered that varnish was being used in a place in 
Fenchurch Street. Since then we have experi- 
mented very successfully. In some cases we have 
caught sixty and eighty rats, and I can recom- 
mend the varnish trap as an excellent means of 
ridding a place of rats. Disappointments arise 
chiefly through the varnish being too weak or too 
tacky. That allows the rats to move on it with 
impunity. We are trying to standardize the var- 
nish. People should continue to put down the 
boards as long as they catch rats. It does not 
matter if a board has had a dead rat on it. Just 
remove the body and put on more varnish. 

“The varnish is not poisonous, and a coroner’s 
jury would probably find that the rats had died of 
natural causes, following a shock,” continued Dr. 
Howarth, “I think that they die of fright. Once 
their tails stick their doom is sealed. They never 
get near the bait. They get their feet in the varnish, 








and the more they struggle the 
faster they stick. Rats caught dur- 
ing the night are always dead in 
the morning; and it is a very re- 
markable thing that, if two rats 
get on the varnish together, one 
of them kills the other. Evidently, 
each thinks that the other is hold- 
ing him, Then there is a battle 
royal, and we always find one 
with its neck bitten through. 

“As to its being cruel, there is 
no need to waste sentiment. Cer- 
tainly it is not so cruel as phos- 
phorous poison, which takes about 
four hours to kill.’’ 


oc 
THE MYSTIC MIRROR 


V — one of the two per- 
formers leaves the .room, 
the other pretends to take 

a picture of a third guest by hav- 
ing her look into a mirror. When 
the “picture” is taken the one 
outside is called in and given the 
mirror to see if she can tell whose 
reflection it holds. 

The secret of the trick, which 
is shared by the two performers, 
is really very simple: the one who 
takes the “picture” assumes the 
same position as the one whose 
“picture” she has taken. For ex- 
ample, if the one whose “picture” 
was taken has her feet crossed, 
the picture taker crosses her feet ; 
if she has her hands folded, the 
picture taker folds her hands. 
The position must, of course, be 
assumed as inconspicuously and 
naturally as possible, so that no 
one who is not in the secret will 
suspect it. 
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A BOX OF SARDINES 


HE best sardines in the 
world are found off the 
northern coast of France. 
The scientific name of the little 
fish is Clupea pilchardus, and it 
is the practice of the best French 
packers to select the sardines 
with care and to pack themin a 
good grade of olive oil. All the 
so-called sardines from Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Maine and the 
Pacific Coast are really young 
herring, Clupea harengus, near 
relatives of the alewife and of the 
true sardine. They are so numer- 
ous that they can be sold cheaper 
than French sardines, and they 
are usually packed with less at- 
tention to appearance and in cot- 
tonseed or peanut oil instead of 
olive oil. 

There are three things about 
the outside of a box of sardines 
that the discriminating house- 
keeper will do well to notice: 
first, its general appearance; 
second, the way in which the box is sealed; third, 
the condition of the label. 

1. The top and the bottom of the box should be 
either flat or slightly concave. If the contents have 
been thoroughly sterilized, there will be a partial 
vacuum in the box, and atmospheric pressure wil! 
force the cover inward. Bulged, or convex, covers, 
on the other hand, usually indicate imperfect ster- 
ilization and the presence of gas that has inflated 
the can. To eat the contents of such a box is to 
run the risk of ptomaine poisoning. 

2. A drop of solder on some portion of the cover 
may mean that the box has been resealed. Un- 
scrupulous dealers sometimes prick swollen boxes 
to let the imprisoned gas escape, and then reseal 
the boxes with drops of solder. 

3. Examine the label of the box. If it looks 
bright, clean and new, you may be reasonably 
sure that the contents are fresh. The appearance 
of the solder should also furnish a clue to the age 
of the box. 

If you are still in doubt about the quality of the 
sardines after you have bought them, place the 
box in a basin filled with water and punch a tiny 
hole in the cover with a sharp awl. If gas bubbles 
appear, the contents should be destroyed. 

To determine whether the fish are genuine sar- 
dines, note the position of the dorsal fin. In the 
sardine it is in front of the ventral fins; there is 
no raised ridge on the ventral fins; the skin is 
glossy and bluish on the back, the scales having 
been removed during cooking or washing. In her- 
ring the dorsal fin is slightly behind the ventral 
fins, and there is a well-defined ridge there. The 
skin on the back is brownish colored, and covered 
with a network of fine lines. 
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A SURPRISE SHOWER 


ET all those who expect to take part in the 
shower plan to meet at the house to which 
the recipient is invited. Each guest should 
bring her gift neatly wrapped. When the guests 
arrive they give the packages to the hostess, who 
writes upon each package the name of the person 
for whom the shower is intended. The packages 
are then put in a secret place until they are 
needed. 
After a few games or contests the hostess calls 
the guests together. She announces that she is 


| about to distribute some packages among them, 


and that each guest will find written in her pack- 
age some special thing that she is expected to do. 
While the packages are being passed she further 
announces that they are being given out indis- 
criminately, and that, if one of the guests should 
get a package with the wrong name upon it, she 
will please exchange it, in order that each may 
get her own package. Since all the packages bear 
the name of the honor guest, they will all go to her. 

That method of presenting the gifts is more 
effective if all the guests are kept in ignorance of 
it until the climax. 












Puffed Wheat 














































Toasted bubbles in milk 
Whole wheat grains puffed to eight times normal size. 
Crisper than crackers, four times as porous as bread. 
Flimsy as snowflakes. 





Flavory bits with cream 
At breakfast, with sugar and cream, these flavory grains 
seem tidbits. Yet they supply whole-wheat nutrition, and 
with every food cell blasted for easy, complete digestion. 





Toasted wafers for soups 
Use the Puffed Grain whose flavor best blends with the 
soup. Use Puffed Wheat in tomato soup, Corn Puffs in 
corn soup, Puffed Rice in a cream soup. 


The grains are thin and fragile, crisp and toasted—ever 
ready. 


Food Joys 


for every hungry 
hour 


When Prof. Anderson invented 
Puffed Grains, think what he brought 
to you. 


The three finest breakfast cereals 
that were ever served. 


Whole-grain bubbles—toasted — 
to give the milk dish multiplied 
delights. 

Flimsy, nut-like dainties—food 
confections—to garnish sweets and 
fruits. 


Whole-grain delights 


Your problem always was to make 
whole grains inviting, for everybody 
needs them. 


Here they are tidbits, fragile and fla- 
vory. Children revel in them. 


You have wanted night dishes easy 
to digest. Here are grain foods with 
every food cell blasted—the best-cooked 
cereals in existence. 


The result is, millions serve them, 
morning, noon and night—in a dozen 
delightful ways. And the best foods 
known for children are the foods they 
love the best. 


All steam-exploded 


Puffed Grains are steam-exploded— 
shot from guns. An hour of fearful 
heat is first applied. The bit of mois- 
ture in each food cell is changed to 
steam. Then a hundred million steam 
explosions are caused in every kernel. 


Two are whole grains—Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice. Corn Puffs are sweet 
pellets of corn hearts puffed. 


Keep all three kinds ready for instant 
serving, for each has its own fascina- 
tions. 





Puffed Wheat 
Puffed Rice 
Corn Puffs 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 














Never such pancakes 


Now we also use ground Puffed Rice in an ideal 
pancake mixture—self-raising. The Puffed Rice 
flour makes the pancakes fluffy and gives them a 
nut-like taste. You will serve the finest pancakes 
ever tasted when you ask for Puffed Rice Pancake 
Flour. 


The Quaker Oats ©@mpany sole Makers 
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Puffed Rice 


To blend with berries 


Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs form a perfect blend with fruits. 
They add what crust adds to a shortcake, or a top to pie. 
And they crumble at a touch. 





Nut-like confections 
Crisp and douse with melted butter for hungry children 
after school. Theri they seem like nut confections. These 
airy whole grains are better for children than sweets. 





Like almonds on ice cream 


On ice cream they taste like puffed almond globules. 
And the grains are so thin, so dainty, they fairly melt 
into the cream. 


Use also in home candy making, to make fudge light and 
nutty. Use also like nut-meats on cakes. 
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FOR AFTERNOON TEA 


OST girls like to invite their friends to after- 
M noon tea, especially at the close of a sultry 

day in midsummer, when well-iced tea, 
attractively served, is so refreshing. But many 
hesitate to do so because they think that an attrac- 
tive tea service requires candies, nuts, cakes and 
other expensive things. Such things are not at 
all necessary; try serving iced tea with slices of 
lemon and crackers treated in some new and at- 
tractive way, and see if your friends will not ask 
to be allowed to come again. 

To make a palatable filling for plain crackers 
mash hard-boiled eggs and add oil, vinegar, salt, 
pepper and a little onion juice. If you choose, add 
chopped cold meat to 
the egg mixture. 

Crisp soda crackers 
covered with a savory 
coating of fresh butter 
mixed with cream 
cheese, crushed mint 
or cress leaves, mashed 
sardine meat or French 
mustard are delicious 
and refreshing. 

Fruit fillings are par- 
ticularly attractive: in 
warm weather. Chop 
equal amounts of can- 
died pineapple and 
cherries, some blanched 
almonds and a small 
piece of candied gin- 
ger, and moisten the 
mixture with fresh 
pineapple juice or 


| find something with which to supplement it. If | 


| you can find nothing, be glad to eat what you have. 
es 
A HOMEMADE DOLL’S HOUSE 


F you wish to make for the younger children 

an attractive and durable doll house, with a 

snug sleeping apartment and a cosy living 
room, you can do it with a soap box, two or three 
boards, some paint, and odds and ends of colored 
paper and cloth. Nail two boards to one of the 
long sides of the box, placing them in the form of 
a high, pitched roof; then saw a triangular piece 
of wood that will fit the back of the garret room 
thus made and nail 
it into place. Now cut 
two windows in the 
rear wall of the lower 
room, and one at the 
back of the garret. Or, 
if you wish, cut win- 
dows out of paper and 
paste them to the 
walls. 

Paint the house, in- 
cluding the roof. When 
the paint has dried, 
paste small- figured 
wall paper to the walls 
and the ceiling. Colored 
magazine pictures 
pasted about the rooms 
will give the effect of 
framed water-color 
and oil paintings. 








orange juice. For an- 

other fruit filling mash 

equal parts of raisins, candied cherries, figs, citron 

and nuts, and stir in a little orange marmalade. 
Do not think that you need fine linen and rare 

china to make up an attractive tea table. The 

prettier your cups and saucers are the better, of 

course; but they need not be expensive. Use any 

simple, clean centrepiece that you have and set 

it off with a vase or bow)ful of fresh flowers. 
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HOW TO LEARN WOODCRAFT 


ANY girls are interested in the life of the 
M woods; they like to take country rambles, 

climb mountains and explore inviting, leafy 
trails. But because they have ‘not trained them- 
selves in the art of woodcraft they often miss the 
real significance of the things that they see. 

Training for woodcraft is like training for ath- 
letics. If you wish to become a good swimmer, you 
must train for it. If you would be a good woods- 
man, you must train your observation, initiative, 
patience, self-restraint and resourcefulness. 

In-town a good way to train the observation is 
to stop for a minute before a shop window, then 
turn your back upon it and try to remember in 
detail what the window contained and how the 
articles were arranged. Practice that until you 
can see ata glance almost everything that is there 
and remember it. 

In the same way notice, without seeming to, 
how the furniture and pictures are placed in a 
room that you enter, how many windows there 
are and other details. Practice observation con- 
stantly and in every possible way. Learn to see 
things not in the mass but in minute detail. Pres- 
ently you will see and remember without conscious 
effort, for it will have become natural. 

When you walk in the country notice every un- 
usual tree and stone and every brook; at every 
turn in your path observe some one thing that will 
impress the appearance of that place upon your 
mind. 

When you are in the woods make it a rule to 
notice some prominent landmark and its direction 
from your starting point. If you go so far that you 
are likely to lose sight of your landmark, choose 
a second one before you get out of range of the 
first, and notice its relation to the first; before the 
second landmark disappears, choose a third. Fol- 
low that practice even if you know the country 
well. It is a training that will serve you when you 
take unfamiliar trails. 

Observe, too, the general trend of ranges of 
hills and the direction of streams. Small streams 
usually flow into a larger stream. If possible, learn 
what that larger stream is and in what direction 
it flows; it may prove a useful guide. 

If you find the track of an animal in the woods, 
try to discover what animal made it; then learn 
all you can about the habits of that animal. If you 
see a bird that is unfamiliar to you, listen to its 
song, observe its markings and look it up in a bird 
book when you get home. 

Patience is another quality that you must culti- 
vate. If you are cooking, have patience to cook 
the meal properly. If you are following a trail, 
follow it to the end. If another girl does something 
that annoys you, pay no attention to it; her motive 
may have been good. 

Resourcefulness means the ability to surmount 
obstacles and to meet emergencies. To be re- 
sourceful you must learn to think. If one of your 
party hurts herself, do not stand helplessly by; 
make yourself of use. If you are out for the day 
and have not brought sufficient luncheon, try to 














Carpet the floors with 
cretonne or with small- 
patterned oilcloth; or, 
if the wood is smooth and solid, stain and varnish 
it. Bits of cloth will serve for rugs, and strips of 
lace-edge paper will make attractive window cur- 
tains. They can be tacked or pasted into place. 

The grate that is shown in the illustration was 
made from a thread box. Set the box on end, cover 
and line it with black material and sew a piece of 
stiff black paper across the front at the bottom; 
then glue a-strip of heavy cardboard on top for 
the mantelshelf and tack the grate against the 
rear wall of the lower room between the two win- 
dows. Red tinsel paper taken from cards of pear! 
buttons if crinkled and pressed into the grate will 
represent red-hot coals ; the effect will be still more 
realistic if you place a few twigs on top of the 
bright “fire.” 

Set a tiny Christmas candle at either end of the 
cardboard mantelshelf; and if you can find a toy 
caster, hang it from the ceiling with candles at- 
tached in place of its bottles; it will make an 
effective chandelier. 

You can make easy-chairs of cornstarch boxes 
or of boxes of sample breakfast food. Cut one side 
of the box loose at each corner to within two 
inches of the bottom; the two inches make 
the front of the chair. Fold the loose side 
back at the point at which the cut ends; then, 
to make the seat, fold the extra length 
down against the back and fasten it 
there. Cut the two ends and the back 
to the proper size and shape for the 
arms and the back of the chair, and 
cover the whole with bright cretonne. 

A round box cover tacked to one 
end of a large spool makes a suit- 
able table. Spread it with a small 
handkerchief and place on it a doll’s 
tea set. A small frosted cake and a 
tiny basket containing cranberries, 
raisins and small can- 
dies add to the inter- 
est of the apartment. 

For the upstairs 
room you can make a 
crib from a thread 
box and a canopied Sm 
bed from a stationery y } 
box. Set each box into 
one end of its own 
cover, which is placed 
standing upright. Lace 
curtains fastened to 
the top of the high 
ends are tied back 
with baby ribbon. 
Then add a little cot- 
ton mattress, sheets, 
pillows and spreads. 

On a draped pasteboard box set a toy washbowl 
and pitcher and hang a mirror over them. 

Take care to have the size of the dolls and the 
size of the furnishings in reasonably good propor- 
tion, and consider the harmony of coloring as 
carefully as if you were decorating a real room. 
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HOW TO LEARN TO SWIM 
III. The Breast Stroke 


HE Girls’ Pages for June and July gave 

directions for learning the back stroke and 

the side stroke. The next thing to learn is 

the breast stroke; that is, how to swim on your 
face. 

The breast stroke is so easy that most persons 

use it largely as a rest stroke, to relax their muscles 
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after they have been swimming on the back or on 
the side, or when they have been using one of the 
more complicated strokes that are taken in the 
prone position. 

As in learning the other strokes, you must per- 
fect yourself in a preliminary exercise before you 
attempt to execute the breast stroke itself. Stand 
with your back toward the pier and extend your 
arms straight before you on the surface of the 
water, with the palms turned down, the thumbs 
linked together and the fingers held straight and 
slanted upward. (Fig. 1.) Next take adeep breath, 
dip your face under the water, brace one foot 
against the pier and push off with that foot. (Fig. 
2.) Then bring your heels together, stretch your 
body from fingers to toes and ride as far as you 
ean on the force of the push. (Fig. 3.) That exer- 
cise is known as the face-push-off. 

Learn to do that exercise without making a mis- 
take; then practice the arm stroke alone. Begin 
from the face-push-off position. On Count 1 swing 
your arms sidewise; on Count 2 bring your hands 
to your armpits; and on Count 3 stretch your arms 
straight forward. Hold that position on Count 4 
and ride on the stroke. 

When you have perfectly learned the arm move- 
ments, practice the leg stroke alone. On Count 1 
face the pier, grasp it with your arms held straight 
and stretch out your legs behind you. Bend your 
knees outward on Count 2; on Count 3 stretch your 
legs sidewise, then bring them together with a 
vigorous movement. Your body should now be 
stretched from toes to fingers. Hold that position 
on Count 4. 

Now combine the arm and the leg movements. 
On Count 1 the arms force the body forward; 
Count 2 is an easy preparatory movement; on 
Count 3 the legs propel you forward ; and on Count 
4 you simply rest and ride forward. 

The legs should do most of the work in swim- 
ming, for they carry the big muscles that are best 
able to take hard exercise. The breast stroke calls 
for that position of the body in which it is easiest 
for the legs-to make those vigorous movements. 

Remember, when you swim, to vary your stroke 
occasionally, so that you can rest the special set 
of muscles that you use in executing each stroke. 
For example, if you have been swimming for some 
time on your side, change for a while‘to the back 
stroke or to the breast stroke. In that way you 
will help your body to grow symmetrically and 
you will swim the greatest distance with the least 
waste of energy. 
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THREE WAYS TO LIGHT THE 
CAMP 


F you enjoy camping and have read the article 
I on it in the Boys’ Page for July, you should 

learn how to make more of the conveniences 
that make camp life comfortable. A steady light, 
for example, is not only useful but often necessary 
when you cook supper or make 
your bed. 

If you wish, carry a few wax 

candles with you and fasten one 
in an improvised candle- 
stick whenever you need 
a light. To make the can- 
dlestick cut a stick about 
an inch thick and long 
enough to hold the candle 
where you want it; sharp- 
en one end and stick it 
into the ground, then 
split the other end down 
three or four inches. Cut 
stout paper or birch bark 
to a strip two inches wide 
and six or eight inches 
long. Fold the middle 
round the candle, draw 
the ends through the cleft 
in the stick and pull the 
strip tight. (Fig. 1.) 
If you are camping in the open and 
where there are birch trees, make a 
woodman’s torch. Fasten a strip of 
birch bark in the cleft end of a stick, 
drive the other end into the ground 
and light the bark, which should be about 
as thick as pasteboard; curled bark will 
burn with a brighter flame than bark that is 
smooth. 

To make a lamp that will light a cabin 
use a sardine can, pork or bacon drippings 
and a cotton rag. Place the rag in the can 
with one end hanging over the edge; then half fill 
the can with the drippings. Twist the outer end of 
the rag and light it. (Fig. 2.) The rag will serve as 
a wick and will burn brightly; but it will need to 
be trimmed or snuffed oecasionally. 


os 


COLLARS AND CUFFS OF ORGANDIE 
OR NET FOOTING 


F you have a dress or a suit that is too good to 
be given away but that you have worn so long 
that it seems old and uninteresting, freshen it 

with a pretty and unusual set of collar and cuffs. 
You can make such a set at home; it will cost 
you less than buying one, and it will be of greater 
value than a ready-made set. 

That shown in Fig. 1 is attractive when worn 











with a one-piece dress or a tailored suit. It is made 
of one quarter of a yard of organdie that is thirty- 
six or forty inches wide. 

To make the collar cut from the piece of organdie 
a strip four or five inches wide and tuck it by 
hand or machine. If you do the work by hand, 
before you begin mark off the points at which the 
tucks must be made. Make every tuck one eighth 
of an inch wide and two or three inches deep; 
leave untucked two inches of material at each end 
of the piece. When the collar is finished it should 
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be twenty-four or twenty-six inches long. Make 
the cuffs in the same way from the remaining strip 
of organdie. When completed, each should be 
seven or eight inches long, and of the same width 
as the collar. Finish all the edges except the 
upper ones of both collar and cuffs with a rolled, 
plain or hemstitched hem. Bind each unfinished 
edge with a length of bias tape; then make but- 
tonholes and add small pear! buttons. 

Fig. 2 shows a set to be worn with an after- 





noon frock that you can make from net footing or 








chiffon and trim with Chantilly lace. The net foot- 
ing is the easier material with which to work and 
is also cheaper. 

For the collar cut a strip of material twenty-six 
inches long and two and one half inches wide; for 
the cuffs, two strips each six inches long and two 
and one half inches wide. Use lace that is one or 
one and one half inches wide; you will need about 
two and one sixth yards of it. If you wish to make 
a vestee, too, allow more. Sew the lace edging to 
the net with soft-colored embroidery silk in two 
rows of the long-and-short stitch; then decorate 
the corners of the collar and cuffs with clusters of 
French knots worked in black or colored silk. Or, 
if you wish, leave the corners undecorated. 

To make a vestee cut a piece of net footing to 
the right length, gather it and sew a band of lace 
to the gathered edge; then bind the unfinished 
edges with narrow folds of net. 

If you wish, you may wear either collar high, 
with a round-necked dress. Draw the collar snug 
and fasten the ends in the back. 
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A “YOUR BENT” SOCIABLE 


F your church or club wishes to raise money, 
suggest a ‘‘your bent’’ sociable. It is simply a 
sale at which every girl sells something that 

she has made, and that she knows how to make 
especially well. 

First obtain the use of some hall. Then elect a 
managing committee and have them send invita- 
tions to a number of persons, asking each to make 
something for the sale and to be on hand to sell it. 

One community that tried the plan met with a 
generous response. A girl who liked to bake made 
tempting doughnuts and tea cakes, served them 
hot, and allowed each patron to buy the receipts. 

Another girl who could make good salad dress- 
ings sold jars containing different kinds. While 
the customers waited she showed them how to 
make delectable oil and boiled dressings. Then 
she sold on commission the salad oil that she used, 
and in that way made an additional profit. 

There were so many counters where eatables 
were sold that the guests preferred to call at the 
various booths and select their supper. 

Some girls found that their bent was sewing. 
They displayed aprons in different sizes. There 
were pretty tea aprons, common kitchen aprons 
and useful cover-alls. That group also sold pat- 
terns and cut to fit from a bolt of percale, on which 
they received a commission. 

There was a needlework booth where girls who 
understood designing sold wool embroidery, bead- 
work and attractive motifs of many kinds, selling 
the cutting designs as well as the working motifs. 

At another counter a poster announced that for 
a modest sum lessons would be given in various 
branches of work and play—candy making, man- 
ual training, expert mending, and so forth. 

Throughout the evening an entertainment com- 
mittee proved where their talents lay, for thei! 
songs, readings and pantomimes kept the guests 





contented and amused. 
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Keeps 
Little Hurts 
From Getting Big 





Small skin injuries are 
to become serious. 
give them a chance. 


New-Skin is a preventiv 
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a protection. It is antiseptic, 
and it forms a covering that 


keeps out the germs. 


Have it on hand and use it 


promptly when require 
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THE INTERNAL SECRETIONS 


E are giving much study these days to 
what are called the internal secretions 
of various glands. These secretions are 
not discharged externally, as the sa- 
liva, tears and perspiration are, but are 
taken up directly by the blood from 

the gland where they are formed. They are of vital 

importance in maintaining health and in causing 
proper development of mind and body. 

It has long been known that the thyroid secre- 
tion in proper amount is necessary to the growth 
of the body and to mental health. A deficiency of 
this substance in childhood results in the form of 
idiocy and dwarfishness known as cretinism; a 
deficiency in adult life causes myxcedema, a dis- 
ease that is characterized by mental dullness and 
by puffiness of the face and hands and other parts 
of the body. On the other hand, an abnormal in- 
crease in the amount of thyroid secretion causes 
rapid heart actign, bulging of the eyeballs, and 
other symptoms that are associated with exoph- 
thalmie goitre. 

The action on growth that arises from the secre- 
tion of the pituitary gland is most striking; an 
excess in childhood accelerates growth; an excess 
in later life causes the disease called acromegaly, 
as a result of which the hands and feet and the 
bones of the face gradually enlarge. 

The temperament of a person depends upon 
the special activity of one or another of the in- 
ternally secreting glands. The strongly masculine 
man with heavy head and beetling brows, with 
dark moles on the skin, with a tendency to high 
blood pressure and with great animal courage is 
under the dominance of the adrenal glands; the 
woman with masculine characteristics, both mental 
and physical, is also dominated by those glands. 
The man with a tendency to feminine traits is a 
subject of pituitary predominance; that is, of the 
posterior half of the pituitary, for the two halves 
of this gland are quite distinct in their action. The 
thyroid type of individual lives more or less ‘on 
his nerves” ; he is what is called “temperamental” 
and has bright eyes and a clear skin. 

There are, of course, many mixed types and 
variations from the standard, but the expert in 
endocrinology, as the science of the internal se- 
cretions is called, can often tell by a study of his 
patient’s outward appearance and of his mental 
and moral characteristics which of the more im- 
portant glands of internal secretion are active 
and which are inactive ; then by giving him appro- 
priate gland extract he can greatly improve his 
health. But too much must not be expected of such 
treatment yet, for the science is in its infancy and 
is big with promise rather than with achievement. 


os 
THE DISCOVERY WALK 


HE call of Mrs. Dixon’s dragged on and 
on. It was not only the length of it—that 
would have been a joy with some peo- 
ple. It was because every minute that 
Mrs. Dixon stayed the big things of life 
were crowded farther and farther away, 

and the little things—the worries and vexations, 

the price of butter and shoes, the sugar short- 
age, the wretched car service and the indifference 
of workmen—all the things that Mrs. Faye deter- 
mined afresh every morning should not swamp 
her soul—grew bigger and bigger and bigger. It 
was like something in Alice in Wonderland, Mrs. 

Faye thought to herself, fighting heroically against 

the depression that Mrs. Dixon always carried 

round with her; fighting heroically, but about as 
successfully as one fights against an ocean fog. 

Suddenly Mrs. Faye had an inspiration. Three 
times already Janie’s small eager face had ap- 
peared at the doorway to see if mother’s visitor 
had gone, and now once more the eager steps were 
coming across the piazza and — 

“Come in, Janie!’’ her mother called. ‘‘Come and 
tell us about your walk. Perhaps first you’d better 
explain to Mrs. Dixon what kind of a walk it was.” 

“Why, it was our discovery walk,” Janie ex- 

















| plained, her brown eyes full of surprise that it 


needed explanation. “When we discover things, 
you know. And it’s to see who discovers the most 
nice things, like flowers and autumn leaves, and 
when things get cheaper. And, mother,” turning 
excitedly, “I saw the most! There was a window 


over the milliner’s—you know?—and there were | 


some roses there, and I saw them when Kathleen 
didn’t, and we guessed maybe the milliner had had 
@ payty or a birthday. And the big yellow chrys- 
anthemums at the corner are out; and, O mother, 
there’s the beautifulest tree over on South Street! 
And the grocer has a window all full of fruits, with 
a barrel of apples tipped over on its side and the 
apples all rolling out. And I saw a real poor little 
girl, and her face looked so smiling, and I asked 
Kathleen if I could ask her her name, and she 
said I could, and it was Nancy. And I told her 
about the roses, and she told me about a new shop 
with rabbits in the window, and we went where 
she said they were—just the darlingest rabbits! 
And we pretended the white one was named 
Snowball! and other Fancy. Oh, yes, and, 
mother, eggs are down two cents! Isn’t that nice?”’ 

Janie danced away, her “discovery” tale all 
told. Mrs. Dixon’s face wore an odd expression; 
she stayed a quarter of an hour longer, but she 
said nothing more about the price of butter. 
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Food That Makes Strength 


Delicious, wholesome, building 
food, full of the ess of 
wheat and m barley — 


rape-Nuts 


No wonder so many active boys 
and girls choose Grape-Nuts as 
their favorite cereal. It tastes 
good and builds well. 


“Theres a Reason” 
Sold by Grocers Everywhere! 

















electrical, rope air- 
plane, piano, pipe, 
organ, flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 
nails, barbed-wire, 
concrete re-inforce- 
ment, springs, net- 
ting, wire fences, steel posts, trolley-road wires and rail 
bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoes. 


Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 


American Steel & Wire Co. 7: **s%Zae &*4 
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Ivory Soap Flakes will keep 


your sweaters lovely, too 


AINTY light sweaters do show soil so quickly. Their woolly 
fibres catch every particle of dirt that comes their way. 


But this needn’t bother you. With Ivory Soap Flakes you can 
have your most precious sweater all clean again in no time, and 
looking as soft and fleecy as a summer cloud. 


Try it. There’s norubbing atall. It works so easily and safely 
that you’ll never dread washing a sweater again. Just drop the 
garment into a bowlful of Ivory Soap Flakes lather, swish and 
swirl it around, and the soil will vanish like magic. 


The yarn does not shrink, stiffen, nor stretch—because there is 
no solid soap to mat down the nap, and nothing in Ivory Soap 
Flakes that possibly can injure wool in any way. 


Like Ivory Soap in cake form, Ivory Soap Flakes is ‘‘994%99% 


> 


Pure. It’s the safe, rub-less cleanser for your finest, frailest 
things. Silks, laces, flannels, chiffons—all come like new from 


its wonderful suds. 





IVORY SOAP FLAKES 


‘*Safe Suds in a Second”’ 
for washing particular things 


Send for 
Pe 27) EET PPE I, Free Sample Package 


Your name and address on a post- 
card will bring you, postpaid, a free 
trial size package of Ivory Soap 
Flakes, with easy directions for 
laundering all fabrics that water 
alone will not harm. Write now, 
to Department 36-HF, The Procter 
& Gamble Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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